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Maintaining 75 per cent Relative Humidity 
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conditions, for the successful op- 


and Factory 
WINSTON-SALEM 


437 Fifth Ave., Cor. 39th St rae eo 

| NEW YORK CITY 


Efficient, Sure 


We maintain a Special Organiza- 
tion of Competent Engineers, as 


well as a Research Laboratory for 


conducting investigations to deter- 
mine correct and economical air 


+ 


The power 
‘consumption 
on the 
BAHNSON: 
SYSTEM 

is lower than 
on any other 


eration of your mill. 


Our recommendation for your mill 
will in no way obligate you. 


See Our Exhibit at 
Eighth National Exposition of Chemica! Industries 
Grand Central Palace, New York 
Week of Septem ber 11th 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 


General Office Eastern Office 
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on a I beam trolley. 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 
INCORPORATED 1898 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. | 
Five Men and a Hancd- Cne Man and-a Yale 
Truck equal Spur-Geared Chain Bloc 


A the one mean with the Yale | | | AGENTS FOR | | 


equipment will perform the 


same work in the Safest Way, take Graton & Knight U. S. O45, & Shuttle Co. 


up less working space, and do it 


quicker. | Leather Belting Bobbins & Shuttles | 

The Yale Spur-Geared Block is | DODGE | | 
the safest, speediest, portable hand as q 
hoist. Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


“Fror 


The new Yale catalog shows you many 


ways to save money and increase pro- Cc; d Cl th R d 
duction in‘your plant by using YaleChain ar O In eedas | 


Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let zs send you VOuT copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash Textile Soda K.B. Special Ash Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipmen 


Motors 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


Induction Motors are designed 4 
and built especially, when ap- = 
plied to the Textile Industry. | | 
Motors are adapted for every _ a 
type of drive, and are built in all | : 
sizes for all speeds | 


Send for Textile Bulletin 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Electrical Machinery 
Steam Turbines 
Steam Engines 


ALLIS -CHALMERS 
PRODUCTS 
Flour and Saw Mill Machinery 


Power Transmission Mac hinery 


MANUFACT 


Pumping E_ngines-Centrd ugal Pumps 
Steam and Electric Hoists 
Aw Compressors - Au Brakes 
Agneultural Machinery 
Condensers 


Gas and Oil Engines 
Hydraulic Turbines 
Crushing and Cement 
Machinery 


Mining Machinery MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. vu. S.A. 
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TELEPHONES 546 AND 39! 


IN OUR 
LINE 


CHANGES 
WITHOUT 
«NOTICE 


Our plant covers an entire block, from Harrison to Salina Sts, 


There Just One Reason 


The only reason MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER is Standardized by the larg- 
est Manufacturing Plants throughout the United States, is owing to the fact 
that every plant is seeking Efficiency, Economy and Curtailment of over head 


Operating Expenses. 


MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER is virtually a 4 in 1 product, since its intended 
use is, i. e., Scrubbing, Mopping, Spraying. and Sprinkling. Pine Oil being solu- 
ble, it also acts as a Disinfectant and Deodorant. 


Remember if. you require common Soap and Water, our “MIDLAND PINE 
CLEANSER will be of superior Service in your plant and will take care of all 


your requirements at less expense and Keep your Factory and offices clean and 
healthful. 


MIDLAND PINE CLEANSER in operative cost is approximately one penny 


per gallon or about 1-8 cent per pound in comparison with Common Hard Soaps 
or Powders. 


| We invite your inquiry anit request for samples without cost or obligation. All 
our products are GUARANTEED. 


Manufactu red only by 


Midland Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 


Largest Exclusive Manufacturers 
of 
BASIC SANITATION PRODUCTS 


Dubuque, lowa, U. S. A. 
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6 Reasons Why These Mills Are So Wise! 


applied 


They Trademark . They Use Kaumagraphs | 

—to catch the customers’ attention distinct design 
—to make them remember Arrowhead —hecause Kaumagraphs reproduce trade- 
—to enable them to call for Arrowhead by marks more clearly than any other 
name ! method. 
| —because Kaumagraphs have given satis- 
These are the three reasons why the Rich- faction for years. : 

mond Hosiery Mills trademark every piece of These are the three reasons why the Rich- 


hosiery they make. These are the reasons why 


mond Hosiery Mills trademark with Kauma- 
graph Dry Transfers exclusively. Ask us for 


every manufacturer who believes in his product details of our complete trademarking service, 
should identify it with his trademark. and for samples of markings on hosiery. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 


Established 1903 


219 Latta Arcade, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia Hamilton, Ont. Paris, France 


or rademarking Textiles, Hosiery, etc., Use— 
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Action Cards Upon the 


The cotton carding machine is one 
of the most wonderful and interest. 
ing machines in a mill.’ It has more 
working surfaces and more working 
points than any other cotton manu- 
facturing machine. It has the most 
delicate arrangement of parts, re- 
quires more eare, and is set much 
closer between working points than 
any other machine. There is no ma- 
chine through which the cotton fi- 
bres pass so many different. systems 
ef working surfaces, or are acted 
upon by so many working points as 
is the cotton carding machine. 
really a combination of processes, 
compounded in the single machine. 
From the time that the cotton stock 
is fed into the machine between the 
feed roll and the dish feed plate. 


until the stock emerges from _ the 
machine as an almost perfectly 


cleaned, attractive sliver, the stock 
will have passed through’ more chan- 
nels, between more working sur- 
faces, and between more working 
points than if does through any oth- 
er machine in the mill. Following 
the cotton stock through the. eard 
from the time the lap sheet is fed 
info the card until it comes out as 
carded sliver, we find that its pas- 
sage through the ecard is as follows: 


1. Between the dish feed and the 
licker-in. 
?. Between the lieker-in and the 


mote knives. 
8. Between 
screen 

4. Between 
evimnder, 

5. Between 
back-plate. 

6. Belween 
lop flats. 

7. Between the 
stripper plate. 

8. Between the 
front plate. 

9. Between 
doffer. 

if. Between the eylinder 
evlinder screen. 

1. Between the 
doffer comb. 

From the above, it 
that the stock passes through at 
least eleyen different systems of 
working surfaces before it emerges 
as a finished sliver. As the stock is 
swept beneath the licker-in and con- 
tinues its journey through the sys- 


the lieker-in 
underneath. 
the lieker-in 


and the 


and the 


the evlinder and the 


the evlinder the 


the 


and 


evlinder and 


evlinder and the 


the eylinder and the 


‘and the 


doffer the 


can he seen 


tem of working surfaces of the card. 
there are upwards of sixty working 


It. is 


By H. 


edges or surfaces with which. the 
stock must come in contact al each 
revolution of the cylinder. As the 
cylinder revolves 165 revolutions 
per minute, the stock passes these 


sixty different working edges 165 
times per minute: But this if nof 
all—as the draft of the card may be 


one hundred. the stock: is worked 


and reworked by the working edges, 


the total amount of 100x165, Which 
equals 16,500 times, and there are 60 
working edges; the stock comes into 
contact with a total of (16,500x60) 
990,000 times per minute. If the 
ecard is producing 1-7 pound of sliver 
per minute, or 1000 grains of stock, 
each grain of stock stands a chance 
of being worked upon 990 times. be- 
fore passing out as carded sliver. 

We will now take up the relation 
of the wire points to the cotton. fi- 
bres. On each card there will be 
wires as follows: 
50 3-4 inches in diameter outside of 
the wire points, and if if 40 in- 
ches wide and covered with clothing 
made up of 110s wire, English sfand- 
dard gauge (or 34s American. stand- 
ard counts) we will have 50 3-4 in. x 
40 in.), equals 44 309-1000 square fee! 
of carding savtane. As clothing of 
No. 110s wire has 79,200 wire points 
per square foot, there will be (44.306 
x 79.200) equals 3,509,035 wire points. 
If the doffer is 27 inches in diameter 
and 40 inches wide. there will be 
very close to 23 610-1000 square fee! 
of doffer clothing surface. If the 
doffer is clothed .withNo. 120s wire 
af 86,400 wire points per square 
foot, there will be 2,039,904 wire 
points altogether on the working 
surface of the doffer. If. the top 
flats which are in contact with the 
evylinder number 43 and clothes 7-8 
in. wide x 40 in. long, there will be 
19 450-1000 square feet of top flats 
alwavs in contact with the cylinder. 
If they are clothed with 120s wire 
there will be 902,880 wire points on 
fhe clothing of the revolving top 
flats. 

Lastly, if the licker-in. is 9 4-4 in. 
in diameter over the teeth, and 
in lohg, there will be 8.070-1000 sq 
feet of working surface for the lick- 
er-in. If the lieker-in is clothed 
with garnet teeth strips, having four 
teeth to the inch, and laid 18 of an 
inch apart, there will be 4608 teeth 
per square foot, or 37,186 teeth on 
the licker-in. 

Now, we have all of the wire points 


is 


If the cylinder ig€garnet 


. Martin. 


with which the cotton fibres come 
info contact by the time it is comb- 
ed off the doffer, namely: 

i—Licker in.... 37,186 wire points 
2——Cvlinder 3,509,035 wire points 
3—Top flats 902,880 wire points 
4—Doffer .2.039,904 wire points 


Total 6,489,005 wire points 
Now. we must. figure out the rela- 
tionship of the above points in their 


action upon the fibres. As. these 
points do not all move at the same 
speed, we must take each system of 
wires by. itself, in order to deter- 
mine the action of same upon the 
fibres. 


If the driving pulley on the cylin- 
der shaft for the licker-in is 18 in 
diameter and the driver on 
licker-in shaft is 7 in. diameter, 
licker-in will revolve 424. times per 
minute. As there are 37186. wire. 
or saw teeth on the surface 
of the licker-in we must multiply the 
number of teeth by the speed per 
minute to. find the total number of 
wire working points acting per min- 
ute upon the stock fed into the card 
during that. time. This will give 
the grand total of 15,766.864 minute 
wire working points. 

If there are 1000 grains of yarn 
workable fibres being fed into the 
‘ard per minute, and if our cotton 
averages. say 10,000,000 fibres to the 
licker-in, for if the licker-in moved 
of sav 1,400,000 in round numbers 
of available varn making fibres pass- 
ine through the card all the fime. 


the 


Now. as there are 45,766,864. wire 
working points per minute to. act 
upon 1,400,000 fibres, there are af 
least. eleven needle points to take 
eare of each fibre which enters the 
eard. at this point. Although this 
may seem a large number of wires 


if must. be 
remembered thaf 
also act to remove 
all waste matter from the cotton 
mixture in order to allow the desir- 
able fibres to pass through and into 
the finished sliver. 

Passing to the evlinder, we have 
a different proposition, which is a 
compound measure between the cyl- 
inder and the licker-in. The licker- 
in surface travels with the evlinder 
the same as also do the doffer and 
the top flats. There is a special rea- 
son for having all of the working 
surfaces around the cylinder of a 
card moving with the cylinder. sur- 


fo take eare of each fibre. 
understood and 
these wires musi 


‘the 


face and not having 
apposed. This system enables the 
evlinder to pick off the fibres from 
the licker-in while they are on the 
run in the same general direction 
with. the evlinder surface, without 
straining the fibres. This is espec- 
lally true with reference to the 
licker-in, for if the lieker-in moved 
in the opposite. direction it would 
he directly opposed to the movement 
of the eylinder surface and the stock 
could nof be so well taken up and 
laid on to the evlinder. ‘The stock 
would reeeive harsh treatment and 
fhus be injured. It is much. the 
same wav with the distribution and 


them direétiv 


laving on of the stock on to the 
doffer. 
As there are 3,509,035 wire points 
on the area of the evlinder, we 


must multiply them by the evlinder 
speed to ascertain the total minute 
wire working points which will pass 
the lieker-in per minute,  xiz.: 
3.509,035 x 165 equals 578,990,475 
Bult during this time the movement 
of the. eylinder wires which pass 
the licker-in must be discounted or 


offset by the surface speed of the 
licker-in, which moves in the same 
direction and displaces a corres- 
ponding amount of wire. working 
points of the evlinder. Deducting 
the wire: working points from the 


evlinder wire working points which 
amount. fo a. tofal displacement of 
293,832,000, leaves 285,158,475 points 
which remain to acf upon the mov- 


ing fibres then taken up bv the cyl- 
inder. Dividing 285,158,475 bv the 
moving mass of 4,400,000 fibres to 
the evlinder, we find that the evlin- 
der has the abundant number. of 
about 203 needle points to act in 
favor of each fibre. That is a num- 
her of wires must also help to comb 
out the undesirable fibres and pro- 
fect the good ones. 

Following the movement of the 
fibres through the card, we now 
come to the revolving top flats. On 
a card having 110 flats, there will he 
al the least 43 of them in contact 
with the evlinder all of the time 


These flats usually move at the rate 
of one revolution per minute in the 


same direction as the cylinder sur- 
face. Therefore, we have. still an- 
other compounded arrangement of 
working points. From the fact that 
the top flats move so slowly, they act 
in indirect opposition to the eylin- 
der in proportion to. the evlinder 


6 


speed less the actual speed of the 
top flats. Multiplying the total wires 
of the top flats, 902,880, by the speed 


of the cylinder which passes them at 
the rate of 165 R. P.M. we have 
a total of 165,497,805 top flat min- 


uts wire working points plus those 
of the cylinder less the 902,880 top 
flat points which move per minute 
with and away from the cylinder 
thus leaving 578,087.595 cylinder 
wires working towards and with the 
165.497,805 of the top flats which 
are always in contact with the eyl- 
Inder. 

hetween these two systems 
that the chief work of the cardmeg 
process is done. At this point there 
are over 118 top flat minute wire 
working points per fibre in constant 
readiness to receive the wastes. 
This waste is thrown into: the top 
flat wire working points and left be- 
hind by the 412 eylinder wire work- 
ing points per fibre which are racme 


is 


past to deliver the desirable fibres 
to the doffer. While the work is 


not yel perfectly done, as much un- 
desirable material is left behind as 
it is possible to eliminate with the 
present day improvements of cofton 

If the doffer revolves eight turns 
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per minute, it allows nearly twelve 
wire points per fibre to deliver the 
product by the comb from the doffer. 
fo the calender roll. But the very 
fact that the doffer operates so slow- 
ly in proportion to the eylinder, if 
is also indirectly opposed to the 
movement of the eylinder. wires 
rushing past the doffer, and this is 
of invaluable importance in the final 
process of the carding Be- 
{ween these two points, there are the 
2°21) working points of the doffer per 
fibre and almost 400 cylinder wire 
working points per fibre to give the 
finishing touch to the fibres as thev 
pass from the cylinder to the doffer. 

The above results prove conclu- 
sively that for each fibre passing 
through the card there are. at the 
least, 1364 wire working points per 
fibre with which to perform the ser- 
vice of carding the stock. All of 
these working points ‘are acting [o- 
gether upon the stock in order to 
perform the triple process of card- 


ing. viz.. that. of combing the fibres. 


straight, freeing same from foreign 
matters. and then delivering if into 
a strong enough sliver to be proper- 
ly worked in the suceeeding process. 

Form No. 1 shows the lav out of 
how to proceed to get all of the in- 


formation regarding each make of 
cards in the mill on a specially print- 
ed form. This will amply show up 
the carding service for all of the 
working systems, eadges, and wire 
working points connected therewith. 
Some stocks require more carding 
ing of a lighter shade. The filling 
ends are similar as to shade and 
equal in number of picks to the 
number of ends in each’ of the 
stripes of the warp. The warp con- 
tains 3.000 ends of: 32's cotton, drawn 
in a 16 reed with 4 ends to a dent. 
The listing is 28 ends same size yarn 
Filling 60 picks to inch of same size 
varn in the calculations but when 
the waste lots were used in the sizes 
varied: The weave. requires eight 
harnesses and the same number of 
chain bars as shown in section c. 
These samples are given as sugges- 
tions as to the methods possible to 
employ to utilize odd and ends of 
lots of both warp and. filling that 
‘an be found tueked away in almost 
any mill. An investigation of a 
storeroom, a basement or in fact 
any out-of-the-way place of many 
mills will bring to light some ap- 
parently worthless bobbins of yarn 
that ean be woven into fabries tha! 
will bring a profitable return. 


mover No, .2 
Section No... 1 CARDING MACHINE SERVICE 
art itt. 4.) 
Card width ...40” 
Top fats =. _.330 
Stock carded 144” DATE = 
Date 
3 bo 
Licker-in Dish feed 91%. ' § 70/000 44§ 4.608 37,786 424 15,766,864 1000 1,400,000 11 
Cylinder Licker-in 50% 44 306/1000 110 79,200. 3,509,035 165 285,158,475 1000 1,400,000 203 
Cylinder Top flats 578,163,635 1000 1,400,000 ‘412 
Top flats Cylinder 11 971/1000 10 450/1000 120 86,400 902 S80 1/60 165,497,805 1000 1,400,000 118 
Cylinder Doffer 564,141,179 1000 1,400,000 400 
Dofter Cylinder 27° 23 610/1000 120 86,400 2,039,904 S 320,264,928 1000 1,400,000 220 
Totals 97 971/1000 86 436/1000 256,608 6,489,005 597 1/60 1,928,992.886 1000 1,400,000 1364 
Cotton Condition ts 57%. he made from the present forecast! Missouri, condition 70; forecas! 


Washington, Sept. 1.—A reduction 
of 874,000 bales in the prospective 
eotton erop of, this since the 
forecast a month age was shown in 
the Department of Agriculture's 
September cotton issued today fore- 
fasting the total crop at. 10,575,000 
bales. The condition ot the crop 
declined 13.8 points during August, 
as compared with an average decline 
of 7.7 points in the previous ten 
years, the condition. having been 
57.0 per cent-of a normal on August 
25, compared wilh 70.8 on July 25. 

In a speciai report, in response to 
a Senate resolution, the Department 
of Agriculture announced the ac- 
reage of cotton abandoned between 
June 25 and August 25 amounted to 
367,000 aeres, or 4.1 per cent of the 
area in cultivation June 25, leaving 
34 485,000 in cultivation. on 
Angust 25. 

“Ac the condition figure of: the 


acres 


regular September 1 cotton report 
is affected by the acreage abandon- 


ment,” said the department's: state- 
ment. “no additional deduction. for 
the abandonment here shown need 


of 10,575,000 bales based upon the 
August 25 eondition figure and the 
acreage in cultivation on June 25.” 


Forecast by States. 


The condition of the 
August 25 and the forecast 
duction by States follow: 

Virginia, condition 68; forecast 
23,000 bales. 

North Carolina, condition 65: fore- 
cast. 750,000bales. 

South Carolina, condition 46: fore- 
east 687,000 bales. 

Georgia, condition 44: 
968,000 bales. 


crop 


of 


prO- 


forecast! 


Florida, condition 60: forecast 
24.000 hales. 
Alabama, condition, 60; forecast 


826,000 bales. 

Mississippi, condition 60; foreeast 
1.003.000 bales. 

Louisiana, 
414.000 bales. 


condition 60: forecast 


Texas. condition 69: forecast 3.- 
644,000 hales. 
Arkansas. condition 63; forecast 


969.000 bales. 
Tennessee, condition. 65: forecast 
278.000 bales. 


76.000 bales. 

Oklahoma, condition 5 
786.000 bales. 

California, condition 
130.000. 

Arizona, condition 87: forecast 55,- 
000 bales. 

New Mexico, . condition, 85; 
241,000 bales. 

California forecast. includes 79.00C 
hales from Lower California which 
are not included in United States 
total. 


forecast 


91; forecast 


fore- 


Acreage Abandoned, 


The, cotton acreage abandoned be- 


tween June 25 and August 25 and 
the acreage remaining in cultiva- 
tion August 25. was announced as 


follows: 

Virginia, 2:000 abandoned 49,000 in 
cultivation; North Carolina, 14,000 
and. 1.587.000: South CGarolina, 33,000 


and 2,197,000: Georgia, 124,000 and 
4.005.000: Florida.4.000 and 118,000; 


Alabama, 12,000 and 2.983.000; .Miss- 
issippl, 22.000 and 3,178,000; Louis- 


ianan, 24,000 and 1,287,000: Texas. 
62,000 and 12,250,000; Arkansas, 20,- 
000 and 2,833,000: Tennessee, 5,000 
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and 814,000: Missopri, 0.3 per cent 
and 156,000; Oklahoma, 43,000 and 2,- 
797,000; California, none, and 210,000; 
Arizona. none and 105,000, and New 
Mexico, 2,000 and 44,000. 


Comparisons by States. 


Comparisons by States follow: 
Change July 25 
to August 25. 


1912- 
Aug. 25 July 25 1921 
State 1922 1921 1922: 1921 aver. 
..i.  @: — 4 
Arkansas 63 6: 81 
Missour! . 70 78 90 
Okla. ba. 48> & 
New Mex. 8 85 5 ay 


Below Average Estimate. 


The Government's’ estimated con- 
dition 57, below the average 
of all private estimates so far for 
August. as shown bv the following 
figures: 


iS Is 


The Journal of Commerece..... 60.0 
Memphis “Commercial Appeal” 59.9 
Japan Trading Company ...... 59.8 
Hopkins, Dwight & Co.....:...-. 59.8 
southern Products Co. .....:.. 58. 


New Orleans “Times-Picayune” 58.0 


Clement. Curtis & Co. 57.9 
Fenner & Beane 97.5 
Norman Mayer & Ge. ......... 97.0 
American Cotton Asociation... 56.2 

56.1) 


National Ginners’ Association... 


Slight Decrease in Cotton and Cloth 
Exports Shown. 


Washington.—United States ex- 
ports of raw cotton in July continued 
to fall off as compared was previous 
months, the total being 373,742 bales. 
valued at $42,560,378. Compared with 
July a vear ago, the actual number 
of bales were only 62 per cent while 
the actual value increased 117 per 


eent. which indicates the. rising 
value of the raw material. With 


shipments of raw cotton for the sev- 
en months ending July slightly nun- 
der those for the eorresponding 
year ago, actual values increased 
more than 25 per cent. 

While the upward trend in cotton 
cloth exports was not continued in 
July, totals were nevertheless verv 
satisfactory as compared with July 


1921, in quantity, the inerease was 
the increase in value was 52 per 
cent again indicating rising values 


The gain in eotton cloth exports 
compared with July a year ago was 
recorded in every classification, verv 
satisfactory gains being noted. in 
dueks, bleached, printed and yarn 
dyed cloths. For the seven months 
end.ig July, 4922, the total value 
of cotton cloths exported was 20 per 
cent greater than the corresponding 
period a year ago and the total 
quantity 26 per cent greater. 


® ” 
a 
a 
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-“There’s a Way Out of this Difficulty, Mr. Brown” 


Anderson, salesman for Schuyler Mills, manufactur- 
ers of white goods, was speaking to his manager. 
The difficulty was, that in spite of every effort, sales 
were at such a low point that it had become a ques- 
tion of the advisability of closing down the Mill 
entirely. When Anderson saw that he had Mr. 
Brown's attention, he continued, “I was talking with 
one of the converters in New York last week and 
he told me that the Kenesaw Mills are making col- 
ored goods now and | believe that’s the thing for 
us to do.’ 
“Whoa, there!” interrupted Mr. Brown, smiling in 
dulgently, “I don’t necessarily expect a salesman to 
know it, but just the same it’s a fact that if we went 
into the colored goods business, we’d have to instal! 
beamers and hire skilled operators to run them. The 
Kenesaw Mills are welcome to the business if they 
have gone to that expense. | wouldn't think of it in 
these uncertain times.” 
“Just a minute please, Mr. Brown,” answered Ander- 
son. “lI was about to explain that the Kenesaw 
Mills are making colored goods without having spent 
a single dollar for new equipment or additional labor. 
You see, they have their dyeing done by the Frank- 
lin Process. They ship their yarn to the Frank- 
lin Process Company on spinning bobbins, cones or 


parallel tubes, the Franklin Process dyes it and re- 


turns it to the Mills on parallel tubes all ready for 
use in the V creel for warping.” 


Philadelphia 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO. 
PROVIDENCE 
New York Office, 72 Leonard Street 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


“By Jove! that’s so,” exclaimed Mr. Brown, “I'd for- 
‘gotten that the Franklin people dyed yarn in package 
form. That makes it just as easy for us to make 
colored goods as to make white goods. Anderson, | 
apologize for laughing at you.” - 


- Anderson accepted the apology with a smile and then 


continued eagerly, “This same converter also said 
that he hadn’t seen anything to equal Franklin dyed 
goods for brilliancy, solidity and fastness of color, 
and that he insisted on Franklin colors for all his 
goods. He showed me a Franklin color card too, and 
after seeing that card | could readily understand his 
enthusiasm. And ali the other converters that | 


called upon seemed to feel the same way about Frank- 
lin colors,” 


“If we use this Franklin Process, Mr. Brown, | can’t 
see any reason why we shouldn’t get into the colored 


goods market with a bang, because the converters 
are all strong for it.” 


“All right, Anderson,” said Mr. Brown, “You've started 
this thing and i’m going to let you see it through. 
Get the nearest office of the Franklin Process Com- 
pany on the wire right away and ask them to send 
immediately their latest color card with prices and 


all the information that we should have in order to 
do business with them. 


The Franklin Process Company solicits your inquir- 
ies also. 


Manchester, Eng. 
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Overseer Superintendent 


Written exclusively for Southern Textile 
Bulletin by “Old Fixer”, a man who has 
had long & varied experience in this work 


Working Off Odd Lots of Yarn. 


There are always odd lots of warp 
and filling yarns to be worked off as 
a result. of misealeulations, change 
of patterns, rejection or cancélla- 
tions of orders, errors 
of the earding or spinning depart- 
ments and for other reasons, These 
odd lots of varn often accumulate to 
the disadvantage of the mill as the 
varn will get mouldy. in a damp place 
or dry and hard in other places or 
infested by mice and insects. Filling 
varn ‘remaining long in out of 
way boxes often get disturbed on the 


bobbins so that when put in. the 
looms breakage occurs. Some. su- 
perintendents are very careful about 
keeping down the odd lots while 
others let this material accumulate 
until room has to be found for: it. 
In a certain mill visited recently 
several barrels and gunny bags were 
noticed in. an attic storeroom con- 
taining yarn which had been left 
over from the warping and weaving 
rooms -all of which was gradually 
to waste. superintendent 


who allows waste 


source is not attending Lo business 


There are always opportunities for 


utilizing odd and ends of both warp 


and filling; varns before any great 
amount colleets.. Mills. running on 
faney cotton or woolen dress goods 
are more liable La-4rave these odd 
lots collect than mills manufactur- 
ing plain goods. The small lots left 
over from one order in a plain 
eoods mill can be used in the nex! 
order. But mills running on faney 
fabrics use such a variety of yarn 


that this cannot always be done, 

If the exeess yarn is large enough 
some new patterns may be designed 

ifh the object of working off -the 
odd lots. If only a limited amount 
of a certain shade of yarn. is avall- 
able it ean be used with. profit: in 
weaving checks. The sample otf 
dress goods shown in Figure 4 was 
intended be in stripe formation 
It was laid out with 1,392 ends single 
20's cotton for the warp. Reed num- 
ber 12 with 4 ends in.a split. — Fill- 
ing 52 picks with 28's cotton. — List- 
ing 144 ends 20's cotton drawn same 
as the body. of the warp. The colors 
in the warp were made up of 20 
ends of white and 20 ends of black 
with a thread of white running 
through the black stripe and a 
thread of black through the white 
stripe. The colors, of course, were 
not exactly black and white, but 
these shades are used as an illustra- 
tion. There happened to be a quan- 
tity of a light colored yarn of fillmeg 
and a quantity. of a dark. colored 
varn of filling on hand im the mill 
considered .as waste. ‘That these 
lots were left over from certain or- 
ders which had been completed anc 
resulted from excess figuring of 
someone. These odd lots were put 
into the striped warp as filling re- 
sulting in the check as shown in 
Kigure 1. The filling colors did not 
precisely correspond with the warp 


is, 


colors, but the shades were near 
enough alike to harmonize. The 


on the part. 


the’ 


of stock from this: 


1 


veave used for the fabric was a 
twill such as is shown in section A. 
Using Odd Ends For Hairline Effects. 

If the accumulated bobbins of 
varn happen to be warp and if the 
varn very twisted, it cannot be 
worked off as filling without danger 


is 


kinking. The hard twisted yarn 
is also liable to make harder and 
stiffer goods than desired.. The yarn 


for warps is also wound larger on 
the bobbins and the cops might not 


fit in the shuttles owing to Size, 
Therefore some superintendents 
manager to utilize odds and ends of 


warp bobbins for 
in hairline fabrics 
shown in figure 2. This structure is 
composed of 18 threads of a light 
shade for the wide stripe while the 
narrow hairlines are threads 
darker color. The entire warp is 
made of 4,608 ends 8 run cotton and 
woolen yarn mixed, with 72 picks of 
filling of same run of yarn as the 


the defining lines 
of the order 


reed with 4 


ol 


i! 


lil 


warp except a somewhat lighter 


shade. The listing is woven with 32 
ends. The warp is drawn into a 16 


threads to a dent, mak- 


ing the width including listing 74 
inches. The warp chain is shown in 


section B and is a two up and two 
down patterns woven with 4 har- 
nesses and 4 bars in the. pattern 
chain. In this instance the waste 
lots of hard twisted warp yarns, not 
being available for use as _ filling, 
were used at the warping machine 
for the threads to form the hair- 
lines. ‘There are always occasions 
of this sort coming up affording the 
superintendent an opportunity to 
work off lots which might other- 
wise go to waste. In fact, the writer 
has seen many good lots of yarn cut 
from the bobbins and sent to the 
shoddy mill because no steps were 
taken to use the yarn where is would 
bring in the greatest return. The 
value of a lot of odd yarns decreases 


And 


one-half as soon as cut from the 
bobbins as it at once becomes hard 
waste. 

Double Plain Stripe Effects. 

In Figure 3 is a double plain stripe 
pattern which has been altered to a 
check design by the admittance of 
filling threads to correspond with 
the warp. This change was made for 
the purpose of using some odd lots 
of filling that were on hand and de- 
preciating with time and exposure 
to attacks of pests that infest many 
textile mills and to climatic condi- 
lions. 

This. design is made up of three 
shades in the warp and the same in 
the filling. The warp is 10 ends of 
the body of the goods, 6 ends of the 
solid dark stripe and 6 ends of strip- 
than others. Some ecards: give bet- 


ter service than others. With the 
information which can be carefully 
worked out, as planned, regarding 


each make of cards the work can be 
put through where the best carding 
service is wanted and available. In 
these days of close competition, it 
is of the highest importance to know 
the carding system thoroughly well. 
cannot be thoroughly well 
understood without fully analyzing 
the system as set forth in this paper. 

The figures in this paper are built 
upon the assumption that the card 
clothing is in good condition. If the 
clothing is eld a proportionate per- 
centage of allowance must be made 
to compensate for the imperfections 
in the card clothing. It would not 
be amiss fo allow a one per cent or 
more reduction of the wire working 
points for each year that the card 
clothing has been in full operation. 


A law has been passed by the Bra- 
zil authorizing the State Govern- 
ment of Penambuco to organize a 
commission composed of farmers, 
manufacturers, and the district chief 


of the Cotton Department of the 
Ministry of Agriculture to asssist 


the State Government in the organ- 
ization of an official cotton protec- 
lion service, says Consul Cameron, 
Brazil. 


Veneer Packing Cases 


are lighter and stronger 


Here are perfect 3-ply Veneer 
Packing Case Shooks. Their ex- 
treme lightness saves 20 to 80 lbs. 
in freight on every case shipped. 
They are stronger than inch boards, 
burglar proof, waterproof and clean 
—no cracks for dirt to sift through. 


Write For Prices and Samples 
Our Prices are Convincing 
Our Service is Quick 
Wilts Veneer Richmond, Va. 


F. J. Domo & Co. 


Cotton Brokers 
116 Broad St. NEW YORK 
Orders Executed Foi 10 Bales 
or Multiples Thereof 
Members American Cetton Exchange 
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Al LAST-a Friction Clutch 
that WILL NOT BURN OUT 


HE ‘‘Universal Giant’’ always has been looked upon. 

as the highest development in the field of Friction 
Clutches. BUT NOW for heavy drives—for places where 
you thought NO Friction Clutch could be used—even 
where others have failed ABSOLU T ELY—we can furnish 
one that WILL stand up---that WILL carry the load--- 
that WILL NOT BURN OUT---because the discs are 
covered with ‘‘NON-BURN”’ FRICTION LINING. 


You should know more about it. 


-T. B. Wood’s Sons Co. Chambersburg, Pa. 
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It is necessary in many manu- 
facturing processes to submit textile 
fabrics to high temperatures; this 
is especially so in the case of the 
rubber industry, particularly when 
‘the fabrie is to form part of a heat 
vulcanized rubber commodity. The 
effect: of heat has also a very im- 


portant bearing on finishing process- 


es, such as singeing and calendering. 
It is the intention in this paper to 
put on record further experimental! 
data dealing with the effect of heat 
as it concerns the manufacturer. 
| 


Table 1, 
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Cotton Yarns. 

The yarn used in. these experi- 
ments was a good quality of Sakela- 
rides cotton, having an average 
staple of 4.5 in. 

The tests previous to heating were 
made on varn humidified at a rel- 
ative humidity of per cent (satur- 
ation 100 per cent) and at a tem- 
perature of 66 deg. Fah. 

The tirst series of tests were made 


al varying temperatures, but. the 
time remining constant, namely, 


one hour. 


Temperature. Single Thr'd Klongation 

Time grammes per cent, 
236 yarn. before heating... .... hour 405 6.5 
80 deg: Gen. (476.deg. Do 378 6.5 
(00 deg. Cen. (212 deg. Fanh.)..... Do 317 6.4 
120 deg. Gen.(248 deg. Fah.)....... Do 363 6.3 
140 deg. Cen, (284 deg. Fah.)........ Do 317 6.1 
160: deg. Cen. (320 deg. Fah.).-...-. Do 263 5.1 


The following are abstracts fron 
published works of previous inves- 


ligators. Bowman (“The Structure 
of the Cotton Fibre,” p. 137) states 
that “pure cellulose, when heate!, 


loses water up to a certain poin., as 
it is very hygroscopic, but at 
deg. Fah. (168 deg. Cen.) commences 
to turn brown, and then, «as the heat 


ig raised, it is completely carbon- 
ized.” Kuhn (“Die Baumvolle, p. 
» 131) states “that a portion of ‘the 


moisture in eotton must be regard- 
ed-as a constituent part of the fibre.” 
“The water of constitution,” 
states, “can be expelled at over 105 
deg. Cen. and the fibre then becomes 
harsh and brittle and losses ifs elas- 


ticity.” Thompson has point:d out 
that the imerease in elasticity. of 


moist yarn over dry yarn is about 25 
per. cent,. while the inerease in 
strength is about 10 per cent. 


Matthews (“Textile Fibres,” p. 


282) states that “cotton is capable 
-of standing rather high tempera- 


tures without decomposition or. al- 
feration; though it. appears. that 
when cotton is subjeeted to a tem- 
perature of 160 deg. Cen., whether 
moist or dry heat, a dehydration. of 
the: cellulose fakes place, .accom- 
panied by a structural disintegration 
of the fibre.” 

If is presumed that the term “elas- 
ticity” referred to in the foregoing 
abstracts means “elongation atl 
break,” 

Methods of Investigation. 

The cotton yarn was heated in a 
closed metal chamber containing air 
and having a volume of 524 cubic 
centimetres (31.8 cubic inches ap- 
proximately). Each heating experi- 
ment was conducted on two leas of 
23’s varn, which was placed in the 
vessel and securely bolted so that 
the chamber had steam tight joints. 
The various temperatures were ob- 
tained by regulated high-pressure 
steam into which the closed yessel 
containing the varn was placed. 

After heating the yarn at a prede- 
termined temperature for a definite 
time, single-thread strength and 
-mongation tests were carried out. To 
ensure that the probable errors were 
small, 50 tests of each sample were 
made, 


The tests resulls obtained are tab- 
ulated in Table 1 

The hygroscopic moisture lost by 
the varn at 80 deg. Cen. reduces the 
strength appreciably; that, however 
is. nol permanent, and a sample so 
heated jand rehumidified regained 
its former moisture content and 
strength. We cannot say after one 
hour’s heating that there is a per- 
manent strength reduction before a 
lemperature of 140 deg. Gen. to 160 
deg. Cen.; the figures shown relat- 
ing to 80 deg. Cen., 100 deg. Cen. and 
120 deg. Cen. may be regarded as 
identical, the slight differences be- 
{ween them are covered by the nor- 
mal variations in the yarn and ex- 
perimental errors of test methods. 

There is a distinct reduction both 
in the strength and elongation at a 


temperature of 160 deg. Gen. At this 
temperature the cotton quite 


brown, and at 140 de. Gen: it is ting- 
yellowish brown. 

Table 4 gives test results on yarns 
heated at a varying temperature but 
a constant time. The question, how- 
ever, arises, as to how cotton is af- 
fected by time. For this purpose 
a temperature was chosen between 
the two examples in Table 1, where 
the greatest change took place; thus 
in ‘Table 2, we append results ob- 
tained from tests made at a constant 
lemperature of.147 deg. Cen. but for 


varying intervals of time. Confirm- 
atory tests were made at 153 deg. 
Cen.; these are also tabulated in 


the elongation is, however, reduced 
from. 6.5 to 3.4 per cent. 

The contirmatory tests at 153 Jez 
Cen. show a strength reduction after 
two hours, and after two-and-a-half 
hours there is an apprecitabie 
strength and elongation loss. 

These tests certainly show that in 
addition to the change of temopera- 
ture, there is also a time factor gov- 
erning the strength reduetion. 

Dr. Bowman states “that pure cel- 
lulose commences to turn brown at 
i68 deg. Cen.”; in these experiments 
it was found, by the method of heat- 
ing adopted, that the shade changes 


commenced somewhere between 120 
deg. Cen. and 140 deg. Cen. afler 


heating for one hour; the shade also 
changed t¢ 


a yellowish-brown. tone 
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Table 2. 
Single Thr’d Bk. Elongation 
Temperature. Time. in grammes per cent. 
405 6.5 
147 deg. (296 deg. Fah.)........ hours. 323 6.5 
| 2 hours 332 5.0 
2% hours 317 43 
3. hours 1&9 | 
153 deg. Cen, (308 deg. Fali.)........ % hour 311 5.4 
1 hour 334 5.0 
{% hours 334 4.7 
2 hours 288 4.9 
2% hours 349 4.0 
3 hours’ 245 3.5 


after three hours’ heating at 150 de- 
gress Cen. The results. eertainiv 
differ from those quoted in Dr. 
Bowman's work: this led to an in- 

After heating at a temperature of 
147 deg. Cen. there does not appear 
fo be an appreciable permanent re- 
duction before the three hours’ test; 
vestigation of the reason for the big 
variation. It was found by heating 
the same quality of cotton. im an 
open oven that the strength reduc- 
tion and change of shade was quite 
different from yarn heated in the 
way indicated in this. investigation. 

On heating the yarn at 190 deg. 
Cen. for one hour in an open electric 
oven, the color was very similar to 
that heated at 140 deg. Cen. for one 
hour in a closed vessel having a lim- 
ited volume. 

Both Kuhn and Thompson. slate 
that cotton when heated loses its 
elasticity (probably meant to infer 
“elongation’). 

Tables 1 and 2 both 
there is a reduction in. elongation 
on heating at high temperatures, 
but there is also a decrease in the 
yarn strength. If the yarn has not 
the same strength, and the stress- 
strain curves of different yarns coin- 
cide, then there will be an obvious 
reduction in stretch; this, however, 
does not necessarily mean that there 
have been changes in the stretching 
properties of the yarn, but only in 
the strength quality. 

The stress-strain curves of the 
yarn heated for one hour at 120 deg. 
Cen. and 160 deg. Cen. respectively 
had indentieal curves, the varn heat- 
ed at the latter temperature was the 
weaker, consequently that heated at 
120 deg. Cen. had more stretch, but 
the rate of stretch exactly coincided 
in the two yarns. 

Tables 1 and 2 are results of ex- 
periments made in a closed vessel. 
where the: heat would be moist ow- 
ing to the moisture of hydration be- 
ing contained in the chamber. In 
the test previously referred to where 
the yarn was heated to 190 deg. Cen. 


show that 


for one hour, the average single- 
thread was 318 grammes and the 


elongation 5.5 per cent. 

This is the result of a dry heat, 
and it appears that the effect is not 
so great as a moist heat at 160 deg. 
Cen. 

Conclusions. 

The results. obtained...and the 
methods employed in these experi- 
ments enable the following conclu- 
sions to be drawn: 

(a) That after a period of one 


hour. cotton heated in a moist heat: 
at 140 deg. Cen. is reduced in 
strength. 

(b) That yarn changes its colour 
when heated for one hour at a tem- 
perature between 120 deg. Cen. and 
140 deg. Cen. ‘ 

(¢) That in addition to the temper- 
ature factor, which reduces cotton 
strength, there is also a time factor. 

(d) Cotton heated in a small ves- 
sel. containing the moisture of hy- 
dration is weakened more than that 
heated in the dry heat of an oven. 

Textile Recorder 
of Manchester, England. 


English Mill Men Pessimistic. 


Washington.—British cotton inter- 
ests are profoundly pessimistic over 
future prospects, while French man- 
ifest a buoyancy based upon the fact 
that their mills are fairly well oc- 
cupied. and that prices in general 
have not declined in sympathy with 
cotton or with other markets. So 
declares a dispatch received at the 
textile division of the Department 
of Commerce from its chief, Edward 
T. Pickard, who is touring Europe | 
in the interest of the department's 
world survey of textile markets. 

The cablegram declares that the 
French manufacturers are looking 
forward to a continuance of the 
present activity throughout the bal- 
ance of 1922, while the British do 
not appear very hopeful. The cable 
reads: 

“In the spinning sections of Great 


Britain mills are in a somewhat: 
worse position than the weaving 
plants, although British trade re- 


turns for July showing cotton goods 
exports to be the highest for two 
and a half years. After all, the 
trade of that month is but a reflec- 
tion of the stimulated activity re- 
sulting from orders received in April 
and May, and a continuance or an 
increase of July is not looked for. 

“Although: the exports to India 
from the United Kingdom recently 
took a more hopeful turn, the pres- 
ent position is not so favorable and 
British manufacturers appear ap- 
prehensive as to their future trade 
with that country.” 


WELL DRILLING AND DEEP WELL 
PUMPS 


We do the engineering, and have 
had 82 years experience solving water 
problems satisfactorily for textile 
mills. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co., Inc. 
Richmond, Va. 
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July Underwear Production. 


Actual production of underwear 
for July was 34,207 dozens; figures 
submitted by 43 mills to the Knit 
Goods Manufacturers of America 
show, being 67.1 percent of normal 
production of 587,344 dozens. This 
percentage is the lowest reported 
since August, 1921, when production 
was 292,066 dozens, or 51 per cent of 
normal. June production in percent- 
age was 80.5 per cent of normal, with 
38 mills reporting. For the period 
covered in the appended charts pro- 
duction approached nearest to nor- 
mal in March, 1922, with 37 mills 
reporting a production of 86.4 per 
cent of normal. 

Unfilled orders in July amounted 
to 1,417,886 dozens, while new or- 
ders rose to 87.2 per cent of normal 
as compared with 77.9 per cent in 
June and 90.5 per cent in May. Ship- 
ments were 78.9 per cent of normal 
in July as compared with 66.5 per 
cent in June and 55.6 per cent in 
May. 


Knitters Have Small Coal Supply. 


Washington.—A survey ‘of coal 
stocks in the knit goods industry as 
of August 1, compiled by special as- 
sistants of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, with the cooperation of the 
knit goods manufacturers of Ameri- 
“a, shows that on.that date the in- 
dustry had an eight-week supply of 
coal on hand. 

A total of 179 plants are included 
in the report, of which 39 use fuel 
other than coal. The total stocks 
of coal were 36,043 tons, an average 
weekly consumption of 4,434 1-2 tons. 

A summary of the analysis fol- 
lows: 

The. situation, as reported by ap- 
proximately 85 per cent of the num- 
ber of plants manufacturing knit 
goods in the United States, with ref- 
erence to stocks of coal on hand as 
of August 4, 1922: It will be noted 
that the consumption of coal in these 
plants is comparatively small, this 
being due to the fact that the ma- 
jority of them located in the East 
use electric power in their mills and 
consume coal principally for the 
purpose of heating and pressing. 
The consumption, however, shown 
on the statement will be materially 
increased as colder weather begins, 
a large number of the plants report- 
ing that in the winter months they 
eonsume twice the amount shown in 
the statement as used at the present 
time.” 

The summary shows that of the 
179 plants reporting, 39, or over 20 
‘per cent, use oil instead of coal for 
fuel, or else use electricity purchas- 
ed from central power stations. 

It was pointed out by fuel experts 
of the Department of Commerce that 
a large proportion of the knit goods 
industry uses anthracite coal, and 
the continued strike in that. field 
will probably cause these mills to 
switch to bituminous. 

Roy Cheney, representing the as- 
sociation, in presenting these figures 
to Secretary Hoover and to Henry 


ds Section 


B. Spencer, Federal fuel distributor. 
urged the the Government § take 
special steps to insure the knit goods 
industry continued operation and to 
prevent several important mills 
from stopping operations. 

The average number of weeks sup- 
ply, as of August 1, was reported 
by States as follows: 

New Hampshire, 8: Vermont, 10; 
Massachusetts, 145: Rhode Island, 6: 
Connecticut, 8: New York, 7: Penn- 
sylvania, 6; New Jersey, 8: Virginia, 
2; North Carolina, 7; South Carolina. 
10; Georgia, 7: Alabama, 4; Tennes- 
see, 5; Ohio 7 1-2: Michigan, 6; In- 
diana, 5 41-2: Illinois. 8: Wisconsin. 
8; Minnesota, 4: Utah, 4. 

If no supplies have been received 
during the month of August, mills 
in Virginia, Alabama, Minnesota and 
Utah will have consumed all avail- 
able stocks of coal, according to the 
report. 


Foreign Hosiery Trade is Gaining. 


While the domestic hosiery situa- 
fion remains rather quiet, reports 
current in the market indicate that 
there is a little more life to the ex- 
port field. At the same tiem if is 
pointed out by leading factors that 
the broadening of export inquiries 
does not necessarily indicate any ex- 
traordinary activity. In the phrase 
of one important export factor: 
“There is a better feeling in the 
market and that will help a good 
deal.” 

The inquiry from foreign sources 
is mostly from South America and 
England. The call, according to re- 
ports, is largely for the cotton goods 
in good volume, and despite the firm- 
ness in prices foreign buyers are 


keen about merchandise. Quife a 
little business is being done in fiber 


goods. 

In the domestic field. the cotton 
lines. are showing consistent im- 
provement. In fact, this has been 
one of the encouraging features of 
the market. The heather goods are 
displaying signs of a slowing up due 
to the fear of retailers that longer 
skirts will result in a curtailment in 
inquiry for this class of hose. Some 
sellers believe, 
heathers will not be as weak as is 
generally expected. It is said in oth- 
er quarters that there will be a bet- 
ter demand for the cheaper silk 
lines in preference to the heather. 


Fall Underwear Active. 


There were no significant develop- 
ments in. the underwear market 
There have been quite a few orders 
received for fall lines from retailers 
who, if seems, are not loaded up with 
merchandise. This movement of 
merchandise, while encouraging, is 
still on a conservative basis. Manu- 
facturers say that merchandise in 
this division is being sold on a basis 


which makes replacement impos- 
sible at current figures. The prob- 
ability is that advances may be 


made in the not distant future. 
As for spring business, there is 


practically nothing to speak of, the 


however. that the 
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BRINTON BODY 
MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 


Built in all sizes up to 24 inches. 
In all cuts up to 14 needles per 
inch. 


You owe it to yourself to investi- 
gate this machine. 


Samples, prices and particulars 
on request. 


We also build hosiery ribbers and 
knitters, with all modern improve- 
ments, and various other circular 


machines for all classes of kni 
goods. | 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 


Philadelphia Pennsylvania 


a 
1 
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SOUTHERN 


Chauncey A. Williams 
Everything In 


Latch Needles 


Factory and Main Office : MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Philadelphia Office—40 South 7th Street 


Makers of ‘““CAW’’ Brand Needles 


John W. Hepworth & 
Company 


N. W. Cor. Lehigh Ave. and Mascher Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Makers of 


Two-Thread Elastic Lock Stitch Looper 
Also 


for changing our 
single stitch 
loopers into the 
two - thread 
loopers. 


Attachments 
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feeling in the trade being that there 
will be no activity until after Labor 
Day. Advances in prices on some of 
the — lines have naturally had 
the effect of influencing the attitude 
of potential buyers. 


Knit Goods Situation. 


Philadelphia, Pa.— 
knit goods was 
closing week of 


The market for 
firmer during the 
the month, although 


there was no material change in 
prices. The difficuties in the way of 
coal supplies, and the general. ef- 


fect of the coal and rail strikes com- 
bined to keep trading on a small 
basis, although there is hope in the 
trade that September will bring 
more normal conditions and a stead- 
ier demand for knit goods. 

Production has already been con- 
siderably slackened in some districts, 
both hosiery and underwear plants 
running in some section.on restrict- 
ed sehedules. 
iery were made at rather low prices 
by some jobbers who are uncertain 
as to whether the fall demand will 
be for silk or wool hosiery. The in- 
quiry, as a whole, for goods for the 
first quarter of 1923, was consider- 
ably better during the week. 

One of the larger hosiery mills 
selling through a powerful Ne w York 
commission house had calls. for 
prices for deliveries early next year. 
The selling house left contemplating 
buvers to exereise their own judg- 
ment as to the expediency of placing 
their orders at. this time, refusing to 
assume the responsibility: for advis- 


ing them. ‘The house stated, how- 
ever, that if would accept busimess 


for spring, but for only gilt edge ac- 
eount, and that orders would have to 
bear the signature of buyers’ princi- 
pals and contain a stipulation that 
under no circumstances would can- 
cellations be accepted. Some buyers 
did not take kindly to the provisions 
exacted by sellers, but a few placed 
orders for moderate quantities of 
cotton hosiery. There was no doubt 
in the minds of sellers that buyers 
were influenced by the continued 
strength of cotton and the procpect 
of an early settlement of the strike 


controversies, 


Buyers in the main still are resist- 
ing prices commensurate with the 
highest cost of yatn; admitting how- 
ever, that mills either must operate 
on une omfortably low margins or 


effect radieal reductions. in their 
overhead, all of which, manutactur- 
ers insist; does not seem within the 
range of probability., The wage 
trend is clearly upward, it is held 
by the executives of several large 


selling houses representing some of 
the leading mills, and in support of 
this view is instanced t 
justments in 
In one or 
ration of 
effect 


es. 


“We believe the new.wage rate 
will be fixed somewhere between the 
former schedule and the proposed 20 
per cent cut,” said a person speaking 
for a representative New England 
hosiery mill. “We ean quite emphat- 
ically state,” he says, “that there will 
be no such thing as wage reductions 
in hosiery and underwear mills this 
year. The almost universal demon- 
stration of labor against reductions,” 


Mass., and. 
more instances, the resto- 
eut which had gone into 
and been accepted by. employ- 


Lawrence, 


Sales of full silk hos-— 


1s too high. 
the reeent ad- 
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he continues, “indieates that for the 


time being downward revisions of 
pay scales will not be in order.” 

The demand for cotton, it is 
pointed out, is an international mat- 
ter, and a difference of a few cents 
a pound in the fiber will not lessen 
its consumption by mills. in England 
and Central Europe. Cotton on the 
other side, it is held, will be more 
affected by exchanges and trade con- 
ditigns, and in this country, the be- 
lief prevails, there is developing a 
situation whieh will serve to at least 
steady colton, if not cause holders to 
move price up. In, the circumstances 
the stand taken by the president of 
the wholesale dry goods company 
in the Central West. who counseled 
ultra-cautious buying because, he 
stated, prices for cotton goods made 
in 1923 will be lower than present 
quotations, seem to. have spent its 
force. 


“Our criticism of the jobbers,” 
said the head of a large southern 
mill who spent a.few days in the 
North, “is not because of his per- 
sistency to buy on a retail basis, but 
of his determination that manufac- 
lurers Shall sell at prices which @c- 
fually vield no return. I hold that 
an article -is worth to the seller the 
best price he can for it, and to the 
buver as tittle as it can be’ bought 
for. But there should be a limit to 
the minimum that a buyer will pay 
as there is to the maximum of what 
a seller may ask. Of course I ean- 
not blame buyers for getting their 
goods from mills that are selling at 
cost and under, but they are being 
driven to this. Perhaps they made 
so much money that now they can 
engage in philanthropic work. I 
would not feel so sore about this 
matter of price if the consumer 
were getting the benefit of mills’ 
sacrifices.” 


The attitude of labor 
in the jacceptance of a 
made last week by a hosiery mill 
manager to the operatives. They 
had taken a wage reduction of 145 
per cent, but when they found the 
mill was running five days a week 
they assumed it was having a con- 
siderable business and insisted on a 
restoration of the cut. The man- 
agement proposed that they either 
work five days at the reduction or 
two at the former schedule. After 
a conference they decided to take 
the full rate and work two days. 
Their three days’ idleness is cost- 
ing them $7.90 a week. 


indicated 
proposal 


The mill is operating on the basis 
of one-third of capaeity and is not 


selling its production, because, dis- 
tributors say, its price for staple 


The management shows 
that the selling price is slightly un- 
der cost of manufacture and sales. 
Labor, it is shown in this instance, 
would rather have a rate fixed by 
labor, even at less money, than a 
lower rate fixed by the employer 
but yielding a higher return per 
week. 


As instancing the low prices which 
some jobbers offer, a buyer last 
week named 65 cents a dozen as the 
maximum he would pay for 84 
needle half hose weighing 1 1-2 
pounds to the dozen,and consuming 


a little over that weight of cotton 
yarn,. costing the manufacturer 


about 50 cents if he had it in stock. 
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AUTOMATIC 


MACHINES 


Speed Production 
Simplicity Quality 
All All 
Sizes Guages 
=| 


We are now prepared to make prompt deliveries on 
two new modles, the Banner Spring Beard Needle and 
the Banner Split- Foot machines, built in sizes 3 1-4” 


3 1-2” ana 3 3-4", either 48 or 54 guage. 


COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND PLANT 


PAWTUCKET, R. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHATTANOOGA OFFICE 
Colonial Trust Bldg. James Building 
Rooms 208-9-10 Rooms 912-13 
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Yarn 


‘Richard A. May, Acting Chief, Tex- 
tile Division, Dept. of Commerce.) 
The extension of cotton manufac- 

Luring into numerous foreign coun- 
tries where industres are yet in the 
infant stages, while perhaps even- 
tually tending to restrict American 
exports of cotton cloths, neverthe- 
less is having the opposite effect so 
far as cotton yarns are concerned. 
This is substantiated not only by the 
United States export. statistics but 
also. by referenee to Brilish cotton 
cloth and yarn exports. For the 
first half of the current vear foreign 
shipments of British cotton varns, 
unlike cotton cloth exports, more 
than doubled, compared with a year 
ago, approximating the total quan- 
tity and attlainnmge a value nearly 
twice that of the corresponding 1913 
period. This increased trade can not 
be attributed to buying from one or 
two isolated markets alone but rath- 
er points to a growing yarn business 
in all countries. 


World Pre-War Trade. 
The world’s pre-war foreign trade 
in cotton yarns, excluding thread, 
Was close to 1,530,000,000 pounds, 


valued at $360,000,000 a year.. With 
imports of the smaller consuming 


countries omitted, 92 per-cent of the 
{913  cotton-yarn export tonnage 
from the 12 leading manufacturing 


countries is accounted for in the 


following table: 


manufacturing industries not in- 
cluded are Australia, Colombia, Mex- 


World’s 1913 Foreign Trade in Cotton Yarn. 
Imports. Exports 
Countries: Pounds Value Pounds Value 
50,053,243 14,432,015 203,961, 357 $32,173,554 
502,474 231,988 179, 954 ,072 35,356,774 
United Kingdom 411,568,620 2,726,077 210,099,000 73,028,113 
Austria-Hungary 9,862,940 4,126,561 94,517,769 10,062,693 
6,018,998 5,992,432 16,846,450 4,551,734 
Germany ...... 72,622,000 ai, 3: 28, 000 27,673,000 1,4 38.000 
1,284,510 727,319 24,008,976 631 
Netherlands .... 84,781,851 19,922 919 13,075,238 2,689,983 
10. £08,830 5,065,782 . 1,388,24¢ 610,327 
Switzerland .... 8,405,214 4,286,855 8.054 284 3,196,242 
United States . 6,436,613 3,824,455 3,000,000 145,913 
TOUR 698, 34 ‘0 794 160, 779,848 759,818,655 


* Estimated. 


This table is submitted in the he- 


lief that it will serve as the pest er, old-established markets of Spain 
Norway, 
Turkey are also. omitted. 


means whereby a perspective of che 


growing potentialities of foreign 
varn markets may be gained. (Coun- 


tries with lately established cotton- 


-179,322,194 


ico, and Venezuela, while the small- 
Denmark, Bulgaria, and 


Exports of American Yarn, 
Shipments of American. cotton 


, tive of late. 


yarns in 1924 went to more than half 


a hundred separate markets, Argen- 
tina, Canada, Hongkong, and Chile 
being the leaders. The slight re- 
vival of foreign yarn orders follow- 
ing the 1920-21 postwar depression 
is evidenced in the following table, 
which gives the quantity and value 
of United States cotton yarn export 
for the calendar year 1913 and 1918 
to 1921 and the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1922: 

United States Cotton Yarn Exports. 


Yea Pounds Value 

1043 * 3,000,000 $ 745,913 
20,699,124 14,488,636 
. 44294475 5,679,079 
15,116,643 5,760,094 

"Estimated. 


7Fiscal year ending June 30. 


The Chinese cotton-yarn markets 
owe their supremacy principally to 
the large demand from native hand- 
loom weavers, which gives no indi- 
cation of immediate decline. Amer- 
ican cotton yarns in recent years 
have found their way into China 
mostly through Hongkong, from 
which market inquiry has been ac- 
The knitting and weav- 
ing mills of Shanghai offer addi- 
tional markets for counts supple- 
mentary to those supplied locally. 
With the growing momentum gain- 


Distinctive Features of PERKINS ROLLS 


(COTTON, PAPER and HUSK) 


‘They wear longer 
ns They are resistant and resilient 

They are of uniform density and strength 

They have the patented spline shown in the illustration, 


which prevents either the heads or the roll from turning 
on the shaft. 


Write For Full Information to Department $9, 


B. F. PERKINS & SON, Inc. 


HOLYOKE, MASS., U. S. A. 


Manufacturers of PE RKINS CAL ENDER ROLLS—PERKINS FANS—THE JU MBO MULLEN ‘TESTER 


and THE PERKINS TENSILE TESTER 


A 
A j 
j 


grower, had a record year, 
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ed by the Swadeshi cloth and the 
noncooperative movement in India 
other markets for yarns are open- 
ed. The Indian boycott, directed 
primarily against imported cotton 
cloths, certainly can not be carried 
so effectively against varns, as wit- 
ness the most recent trade returns. 
American yarn merchants mighf 
also pay particular attention 
South American and other nearby 
markets where local spinning indus- 
tries are inadequate to meet the 
broadening demand from domestic 
weavers. 

Such large textile-manufacturing 
countries as Germany, the Nether- 
lands; and Russia. (essentially the 
present day Lodz district of Poland) 
in pre-war times imported consider- 
ably more cotton yarns than they 
exported. This tendency has proved 
even more outstanding recently in 
the case of the first two countries. 
while Poland, to the contrary, has 
not lately entered into the trade to 
any perceptible degree.. These, as 
well as other Continental markets, 
it would therefore seem. demand the 
serious consideration of American 
cotton-yarn merchants. 


Damage by Boll Weevil. 


Washington, Sept. 3.—The 
weevil; destrover of potential wealth 
in cotton, and bugaboo of the eotton 
and did 
itself proud in the fields of the south 
by preventing production of 6,277,000 
hales of cotton, which, with the 
seed that would have been ginned, 
was worth $610,341,000, based on 
farm prices of December 1, last. 


to. 
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A careful study of the damage to 
cotton by the boll weevil and other 
causes has just been concluded by 
the department of agriculture, 
whose reports shows that during the 
13 vears, 1909-1921, the hypothetical 
value of the prevented production of 
cotton from all causes totaled $1,473,- 
599,000. Of that amount the boll 
weevil damage amounted to &3,102,- 
152.000. .The farm value of cotton, 
including seed, produced in those 43 
years aggregated $15,646,523,000, or 
an average of $1,203,578,700 a vear. 

An Immense Damage. 


Actual’ production of cotton ‘in 
those 13 years aggregated 8$159.648.,- 
000 bales, while damage from all 
sources aggregated 109,434,000 bales, 
of which the boll weevil is crediied 
with preventing production of 28,- 
776,000 bales. The potential produe- 
tion of cotton in the United States 
for those years therefore ager gated 
269,082,000 bales, or an average of 
20,698,615 bales yearly, while the re- 
duction of the crops because of dam- 
age from all sources averaged 8,1 48,- 
000 bales annually, and the holl 
weevil’s average toll, 2,213,538 bales 
yearly. 

From point of loss in production 
through all causes, 1921 was a 
wretched year. The estimated po- 
tential production aggregated 18,666,- 
N00 bales, prevented production be- 
ing 10,712,000 bales, for which the 
boll weevil was responsible for 6,- 
277,000 bales. The actual production 
was 7,954,000 bales. Prevented pro- 
ductron therefore far exceeded the 
actual crop and the weevil caused a 
reduction equal to 79 per cent of the 
actual crop. Had it not been for 


the weevil last year’s crop could 
have been obtained from 66 per ecnt 


of the acreage cultivated. The 
weevil was more destructive than 
all other causes of damage com- 
bined, being credited with 59 per 
cent of the total damage. 
Ravages of the Weevil. 
Estimated loss through the rav- 


ages of the boll weevil, loss of j)-- 
tential production through the sol! 
weevil, climatic conditions, plant! 
diseases, other insect pests, deficient 
seed and other or unknown causes. 
fogether to the production for the 
years 1909-1913, expressed in thous- 


ands of bales, follows: 
Weevil All Crop 
Year Damage Damage Produced 
1921 6,277 7,954 
1920 8.975 12.987 
1919 2.780 8,825 11,421 
1918 1.325 9.136 12.044 
1917 2.095 8.954 11,302 
1916 2 994 9,505 11,450 
1915 1.983 7,346 11,192 
1914 1.381 5,937 16,135 
1913 1,579 7 £937 13,156 
1912 714 7,443 13.703 
1914 388 6,893 15.693 
{909 1,368 9,369 10,005 
13 years 28,776 109,343 {59,648 
Yearly av: 2,214 8 418 20.699 
The loss from al causes in 1921 


was 163.1 pounds per acre. 

The nearest approach to that fig- 
ure was in 1909, when the loss was 
144.9 pounds per acre and the small- 
est loss was in 1911, with 91.5 
pounds. The average damage from 
all causes in the 13 years 1909-21. 
was 115 pounds per acre, made up as 
follows: 


is 
Deficient moisture, 26.5 pounds: 
excessive moisture, 13.2 pounds; 
other climatic causes 9.6 pounds: 
plant disease, 31 pounds: insect 


pest 10.9 pounds; defective seed. 0.3 
pounds, and other or unknown 
causes, 10.3 pounds. 

Prevented Production. 

The value of the prevented pro- 
duction, at farm prices of picked 
production, from the boll weevil. 
and from all causes, and the: value 
of the picked crops of the 13 years 
expressed in millions of dollars. fol- 
low: 


Boll All Crop 
Year Weevil Causes Value 
1924 $ 610 4,043 8 773 
1920 409 807. 1,204 
(919 569 1826 2 374 
{918 230 1.586 ? O87 
1917 355 1,474 1,866 
{916 326 1.040 1,253 
1915 143 796 
L914 65 266 720 
1943 413 7D { .027 
1912 45 470) 904 
1914 17 393 87() 
{910 106: ‘tee 963 
1909 114 TDD 812 
i3 yrs. $3,102 $411,474 $15,646 


Y'tly. av. $ 239 $ 960 $ 1,203 
Steady Improvement. in Madras 


Cotton Goods Market. 


The cotton goods. trade of Madras. 
India, has of late contmued the slow 
but. steady improvement which be- 
gan in March. The tone of the mar- 
ket optimistic, and prices are 
slightly higher. (Vice Consul H. A. 
Doolittle, Madras,. India.) 
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Long-Chain Quilling 
Machines 


Colored, Bleached and 
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The use of this machine insures: 


First Quality in Product 


Reduced Labor costs 
Savings in Power consumption. 
l’conomy in Floor Space 


Full Perticulars on Request 
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—and these Stars 
have a meaning 


They signify the different grades in which Thin Boiling Eagle 
Starch is offered to the textile industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling Starches, 
we are gratified at the widespread recognition they have received. 

Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our knowl- 
edge and experience is at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


Southern Office: Greenville, S. Cc. 


RAW-IN only one 

and change to 
any cloth when you 
weave with 


Flat Steel Loom Harness 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


GREENVILLE PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


Southern Office 
509 Masonic Temple, GREBNViLLE, S. C. 
Hampton Smith, Sou. Mgr. 


N. B.—We are the sole manufacturers of nickel plated drop wires 
for every kind of loom. 
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Shuttle Co. 
Southern Plant. 

Greenville, C., Sept. 4-—The Sa- 
luda Manufacturing company, locat- 
ed just outside the city near Wood- 
side mills, which one vear ago filed 
hankrupteyv proceedings, and which 
early in July was placed in the hands 
of EB. A. Gilfilin as trustee, was sold 


Shambow to Equip 


‘vesterdayv in front of the court house 


for $29,000, fo the Shambow company 
of Woonsocket, R. I., which company 
announced plans for transforming 
if info a spool, shuttle and bobbin 
factory. 

The Riverdale mills just outside 
the citv limits on the Cedar Lane 
road was sold to L. B. Houston, 
agent. for $13.500. As vet nlans for 
the development of the Riverdale 
mills are incomplete and Mr. Hous- 
ton last night was unable to say 
just what steps would be taken in 
this respect. 

For sometime the Shambow com- 
pany has been operating a spool 
factory. on Rhett street, but last 
Mondav afternoon fire originating in 
the shavings room completely de- 
stroved the plant which was valued 
af $40,000. 

With the purchase of the plant 
of the Saluda Manufacturing com- 
pany by the Shambow interests, an- 
nouncement was made that the 
huilding will be fransformed into a 
factory for the manufacture 
spools, shuttles, and bobbims, em- 
ploving approximately 150 persons. 

Special for 
the manufacture of these articles 
has been ordered and will be in- 
stalled as quickly as received. This 
machinery, it was stated, will. re- 
quire 90 davs to manufacture and if 
will be from four to stx months be- 
fore the plant is ready for operation 
as a spool, shuttle and bobbin fac- 
forv. The textile machinery used 
during the life-time of the Saluda 
mill be removed at once. 


machinery necessary 


Numerous additions and changes 
will be necessary before the build- 
ing can be utilized for the manufac- 
ture of textile aceessories, if was 
stafed. A concrete floor will be in- 
stalled, a new roof will be placed on 
the building while sheds for the 
storage of spools, shuttles and blocks 
will be built. Extensive dry kilns. 
for the proper curing of materia] 
out of which the spools and shut- 
tles are made, will also be erected. 

Wood and fibre head spools as well 
as all varieties of shuftles used by 
the Southern trade will be manu- 
factured here. When the plant 
under way approximately 50 per- 
sons will be employed in each of the 
spool, shuttle and bobbin depart- 
ments, making a total of 150. per- 
sons. 


The land purchased with the Sa- 
luda mill comprises five acres and 
contains seven dwellings in addition 
to the mill itself. These residences 
will be used as homes for the em- 
ployes of the new plant, it was 
stated. 


is 


The Shambow Shuttle Company, 
which has ifs main office and plant 
in Woonsocket, R. I, are said to be 
the largest manufacturers of shut- 
tles in the United States. The com- 
pany was established 43 years ago 
and is now in the hands of the third 
generation of Shambows. The com- 
pany controls patents for the manu- 


‘are 


72. per cent in 1920, but there was a. 
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facture of devices to be used on all 
kinds of weaves. 

In addition to maintaining a plant 
in this city, the company will also 
use Greenville as a receiving sta- 
tion for rough shuttle blocks which 
made in the various mills 
throughout the South that are con- 
trolled by the company. John GC. 
Shambow, president of the Shambow 
Shuttle Company, will return to 
Greenville within the next ten days 
and will devote virtually half of his 
time to the plant in this city and 
the remainder to the interests.of the 
company at Woonsocket. 

John C. Shambow, of Rhode Is- 
land, was in the city in connection 
with the sale of the Saluda mills. 
When interviewed yesterday he said 
that all the old machinery in the old 
Saluda mills. had been sold to the 


Southern Textile Machinery ¢om- 
pany and that new machinery, mod- 
ern in every détail would be in- 
stalled. 

The production of the old Rhett 
street mill averaged about = 2,500 
cotton mill spools each day. Mr. 


Shambow said that the new factory 
output would be almost double that 
of the old. 


Salonica Fur Season Ends. 


During the 1921-22 fur season 
just ended the principal furs re- 
ceived in the Saloniki market were: 
Hare 150,000; fox, 17,000;-s tone mar- 
ten, 6,000; wild eat and jackal, 4,000 
each: and hadger, 3,000. Prices 
were 70 per cent higher than those 
prevailing in the previous season 
This increase was due principally 
to the decline of Greek exchange. 
‘Consul Leland B. Morris, Saloniki, 
Greece.) 


Production of Sea Island Cotton in © 
Dutch Guiana. at 


Extensive experiments with the 
growing of sea-island cotton, recent- 
ly conducted in Dutch Guiana, show 
that this variety of cotton yields 
more per acre in that region of 
South America than in the United 
States. Advantages which sea-island 
eotton regions of the United States 
are (1) cheap land, (2) cheap labor, 
(3) no fertilizer needed because of 
natural richness of the soil, (4) no —* 
boll worms or boll weevils, (5) two 
harvests can be had each year, (6) 
eheap water transportation to the 
harbor. (Additional information 
may be had from the Textile: Divi- 
sion or the district offices of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, by referring fo file No. 
64,637.) (Consul Chester W. Davis. 
Georgetown, British Guiana.) | 


British West Africa Taking Less 
Cotton Goods. 


imports 


The smallest for 
years of cotton piece goods into 
Gambia, British West Africa, oc- 
eured in 1921, when only 4,778,475 
yards arrived. The per-war aver- 
age was slightly under 7 1-2 million 
yards. In 1924 the United Kingdom 
supplied 83 per cent compared with 


many 


great falling off in imports from 
France and Senegal. Imports from 


the United States were negligible. 
(Consul W. J. Yerby, Dakar, Sene- 
gal.) 


| 
| 
| 
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North Carolina Leads in Towel 
Production. 


Washington.—The United States 
tariff commission has made a report 
on hoursechold articles made out of 
cotton. It is very elaborate and can 
be had at the government printing 
office at five cents per copy, and 
will prove of interest to cotton man- 
ufacturers and others. The articles 
considered include towels, bath mats. 
quilts, blankets, polishing cloths, 
moy cloths, wash rags, pillow cases, 
and batting. .North Carolina leads in 
the production of some of these ar- 


ticles. She is at the top on towels 
and. bath mats. New England is 


first on quilfs and blankets, with 
North Carolina a close second, 

Here are some of the more. inter- 
esting facts pointed out in the re- 
port issued: 

“Domestic production of the above 
mentioned commodities, in 19214 
was valued af about $100,000.000 at 
the mills, while the imports for that 
vear were valued at $410,341. No 
statistics are available as to domes- 
tie production of huck towels, but 
their value would run into several 
million dollars, and there is. little 
foreign competition, as imports are 
extremely small. | 

“Towels, and bath mats—this. do- 
mestic industry is’ centered chiefly 
in the south and east, the larges! 
production being in North Carolina: 
followed by Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey and Georgia, in the order given 
About 24,000,000 pounds of cotton 
are annually consumed by manufac- 
lurers of terry fabrics, and the in- 
dustry has a capacity for a product 
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$20,000,000, No. definite 
export figures are available, but 
Canada alone bought more than six 
times as much of us in 1921, as we 


valued at 


imported. Our imports for 1921, 
were valued at 870.659. 
“Quilts and bhlankets—the New 


England states show a greater do- 
mestic production than any other 
section, with North Carolina prob- 
ably second, and Pennsylvania third 
The value of these articles in 1919 
at the mills was about $43,000,000: 
while the imports were valued at 
$168,815. 

“Domestic manufacturers practi- 
cally controlled the home markets 
in the eheaper grades, while the 
higher priced goods have consid- 
erable competition. England is the 
most important. source of foreign 
quilts. 

“Most of the. importations © of 
blankets are not sold as such, but 
are made up into fancy jackets 
lounging robes, bath robes, ete., hav- 
ing beautifully colored yarns, and thi 
beautifully. colored yarns, and the 
finished articles sell for high prices 
Imports of cotton blankets from 
Japan have increased. in late years 


but their value amounted to only 
$6,300 in 1919. The total value of 


quilts and blankets imported were 
ereatest in the vear 1920, when 
$387,074 worth were brought in. 
“Export statistics are not obtain- 
able. but they are much larger than 
imports. For instance, we exported 
these .articles to Canada alone in 
1921, to a value of $494,000.” 
‘Polishing, dust, mop and wash 
cloths—The domestic manufacturers 
practically supply the whole United 


States market. The imported varie- 


ties are faney woven, which. have 
sign. Polishing and dust eloths 


probably constitute the larger part 


of importations and come mostly 
from Germany. 
Sheets and pillow cases—Domestic 


coneerns primarily engaged in the 


production of sheetings are 
paratively few, and other eloths 
such as shirtings,.sateens, ¢ham- 
hbrays,. dress goods, drills, towels 


crashes, and osnaburgs—are usually 
manufactured in conjunction with 
sheetings. 

“The production of sheetings and 
pillow tubing, which is subsequent- 
ly made into pillow cases, by domes- 
tic manufacturers is ample to sup- 
ply our needs. Tt is conservatively 
reported that the vearly domestic 
production of sheets and pillow case. 
is valued af more than $22,000,000. 

“The industry is not localize. al- 
though the New England states pro- 
duce more than any other section 
A number of important estabt'sh- 
ments are located in Massach-«e'ts 


Rhode Island: New York.’ 
Carolina, Virginia and Alabama. 


“Sneets and pillow cases exported 
are not reported separately in our 
stafistics, but Canada alone bought 
$125,595 worth in 1921.” 

A chapter of cotton batting shows 
that imports are increasing. Japan 
and China supply a demand. in 
Hawall and Germany exports some 
to this eountry. 

The articles mentioned in this re- 
port, whieh are made in the United 
States, are produced from American 
grown cotton and the varns are als) 
manufactured here, 
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Mrs. J. I. Cain Dead. 


Mrs. J. I. Gain, wife of Superin- 
tendent Gain of the Knoxville Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., died on Aug- 
ust 24th at her home in that city. 
Mr. Cain, who is one of. the _ best! 
known superintendents in the South 
has the sympathy of a large num- 
ber of friends, who will learn with 
much regret of his loss. 


Cotton Movement From August 1 to 


August 25. 
1922 1921 
Bales Bales 
Port receipts ......112,848 303,252 
POL 380,043 1,308,190 
Interior —..173,483 327,645 
Interior stocks .....351,079. 1,015,473 
Northern spinners’ | 
99 285 148,044 
Southern spinners’ 
World’s visible sup- 
ply of American 
1,618,122 3,783,203 


Cotton Goods Market in Isle of 
| Pines, Cuba. 


The market outlook for piece dyed 
cotton goods in Isle of Pines is good 
and a prosperous season is expected. 
American firms sending salesmen to 
this district enjoy a decided advan- 
tage over those who rely on corre- 
spondence. (A list of firms handling 
‘dry goods in Isle of. Pines may be 
obtained by referring to the Textile 
Division.) Consul Charles Fore- 
man, Nuéva Gerona.) 


we make it’’ 


Style No. 1 Seamless 


Roving Can Patented 
rolled fibre top, Equip- 
ped with 6-in. seam- 
less kicking band. 
Steel bottom reinforc- 
ed with steel ring. 
Style No, 2 made with 
polished steel top. 


‘ “We know our Fibre because 


Style No. 3 Warehouse Truck. 


Steel 

Combination Doffing Car. Has overwood top rim. Hard wood center 

fixed and loose box Casters with bends. Ribbed steel bottom. band. 
self-oiling wheels. Casters with self-oiling wheels. 


ROGERS FIBRE COMPANY 


1024 Filbert Street, PHILADELPHIA 
SOLD BY SOUTHERN SUPPLY HOUSES 


121 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 


43 West 16th St., New York 


Catalog Sent on Request 


Style No. 3 Mill or 
Factory Box. Steel 
over wood top. rim. 
Metal cut-in handle. 


Hard wood shoes with 
special steel protecting 
corners. 


aN 
LEATHEROIO 
BEARING 
WAAR -AL CUP 


Showing. Cross. Section 
of Casters with. self-oil- 
ing wheels used on our 
trucks. 


| 
| 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 7, 1922 
The Cotton Crop. _ Can we raise 13,500,000 or 14,000,- 
000 bales of cotton without finding 
The Government report now in- 


~~ 


dicates.a crop of 10,575,000 bales and 
with the ravages of the boll weevil 
this figure will probable be reduced 
below 10,000,000 in. the October ist 
report. The situation as we see it. 
is as follows: : 


Indicated crop...... 10,575,000 bales 
Aug. 4, carry over.. 4,910,000 bales 


Total supply...... 15,485,000 bales 
Estimated 


consumption 13,500,000 bales 


Probable carry-over, 
Aug, 4et, 1923. ..... {,.985,000 bales 
Let us mentally step forward to 

-March ist, 1923, and realize the sit- 

uation that will then present itself. 


Consumption Aug. 
ist, 1923, to Aug. 
{st, 

Carry over, 

Ane. 4023. 


{4,000,000 bales 


1,985,000 bales 


12.015,000 bales 
Minimum to which 
carry-over. could 
be reduced and 
yet supply mills 
during Aug. and 


ment. {500,000 bales 


Crop that must be 
raised in 1923.... 413,515,000 bales 
In March, 1923, only six months 

from: this. date going to 

come into a full realization that with 

a 1921 crop of 8,000,000 bales and a 

1922 crop of 10,500,,000 bales we must 

raise a 13,500,000 bale crop -in 1923 

and that even that figure will not 

provide an abundant supply. Should 


wc. are 


the October report indicate only. 40,- 
000,000 bales the required crop for 
1923 will be advanced to 14,000,000 
bales. 


some means of eliminating the boll 
weevil? 

Every year there is a spring scare 
over the cotton crop but six months 
from, now we are going to face a 
situation where every rain and every 
cold wind will send a shiver down 
the spine of the cotton manufac. 
furer. 

The English spinners are awake 
to this situation but are trying to 
keep under cover until they secure 
their supplies and we are trying to 
awake the Southern spinners to the 
seriousness of the situation: 

Four weeks ago the cotton 
fields in the cotton counties that lay 
along the Southern border of North 
Carolina were beautiful but reliable 
men. tell us.that:in every cotton 
bloom there are today from one to 
four boll weevils and throughout the 
cotton belt, with the exception of a 
portion of Texas the same story is 
told. 


The mills may not buy cotton as 
fast as it comes upon the markef 
this fall and that may cause a de- 
cline in price but we are confident 
that a price of 30 cents will be 
reached not later than January (sf, 
and if the 1923 crop gets a bad start 
30 cents will look cheap. 

We have never faced the situation 
that is now almost at our door but 
it is worthy of close study and as 
prices anticipate conditions _we 
should carefully study the possibil- 
ities of the next two years. 

The man who wants to buy cheap 
cotton goods or yarns prates of high 
prices killing the demand but scant 
heed should be paid to him. 

Experiences of the past have 
shown that a greater demand and 
larger profits for the mills have fol- 


Southern 


lowed higher prices for cotton! 

It is easier to sell goods with cot- 
ton at 22 cents than it was at 46 
and there will be a greater demand 
for goods with cotton at 30 cents 
than there is today. 

The normal pre-war consumption 
of American cotton was 14,700,000. 
an amount that has only been raised 
three times in the history of the 
South and then with only a portion 
of the South boll weevil infected. 

We are coming back to a consump- 
tion of 14,700,000 bales and will ex- 
ceed that figure if the cotton can be 
raised. 

If not in a serious: situation in 
1923 we will be upon the ragged 
edge of one and unless the boll 
weevil is conquered we will soon 
see the time that cotton spindles 
will be idle because there is not 
enough cotton. 


Yarn Market Improvi ng. 


We are reliably informed that one 
mill booked orders. for 
850,000 pounds of yarns, during the 
last three days of last week... That 
particular mill had at one time ap- 
proximately 1,500,000 pounds ‘ol 


yarn on hand but prior to the above 
sale had reduced those stocks ta 


about 100,000 pounds. Sales of 20% 
and 24% have been made in the past 
few days at 3 to 4 cents above the 
quoted prices. In fact tinged yarns 
has been sold’ at above the quoted 
prices of white yarn. 

A feature of the past week has 
been the presence in the South of 
representatives of the big specula- 
tive yarn houses. One of these men 
kept a long distance phone busy for 
more than five hours and it is as- 
sumed that he made large pur- 
chases, 

When the market advances, as we 
believe it will, the mills that sold 
yarn to the speculators will have to 
compete with their own yarn in the 
hands of those speculators and 
therefore satisfactory prices will be 
more difficult to obtain. 

Stock of yarns have been reduced 
for more than is realized and con- 
certed action by the yarn spinners 
could easily advance prices. 


Strikers Enjoined. 


Attorney Gen. Daugherty sprung a 
surprise upon the striking railway 
shopmen when he secured an in- 
junction prohibiting them from. in- 
lerfering with. the. operation. of 
trains, 


“The underlying principle invol- 
ved in this action,” Attorney General 
Daugherty said, “is the survival and 
supremacy of the Government of 
the United States. 

“No union or combination of 
unions can, under our law,dictate 
to the American union,” the Attor- 


Thursday, Sept. 7, 1922. 
ney General continued. “When the 
unions claim the right to dictate to 
the Government and to dominate the 
American people, and deprive the 

. people of the necessities of life, 
then the Government will destroy 
the unions, for the Government of 
the United States is supreme and 
must endure. 

“So long and to the extent I can 
speak for the Government of the 
United States, I will use the power of 
the United States, I will use the 
power of the Government within my 
control to prevent labor unions of 
the Country from destroying the 
apen shop.” 

“When a man in this Country is 
not permitted to engage in lawful 
toil, whether he belongs to a union 
or not, the death knell to liberty 
will be sounded and anarchy will 
supercede organized Government.” 

The statements of the Attorney 
General follow very closely our own 
expressions as made in our editorial 
of August 24th. 


‘Union labor can not dominate the 


United States and it is time its 
bluff were called. 
Union Jabor represents only a 


small portion of our population and 
only a small portion of union labor 
believes in defying our Government 

The issue has not been drawn too 
soon. 


Southern Textile Exposition. 


The eyes of the textile industry 
are turned towards Southern Tex- 
tile Exposition to be held in Green- 
ville, S. C., Oetober 19th to October 
25th, and a record breaking attend- 
ence is expected. 


The Exposition will open on 
Thursday, October 19th, and will 
continue through the following 


Thursday, October 26th. 

Every bit of space has been sold 
to exhibitors and a very interesting 
line of exhibits, including many new 
inventions and improvements will be 
shown. 3 

The Southern Textile Association 
will hold its semi-annual meeting 
during the Exposition. 


Lauderdale Cotton Mills, 
Meridan, Miss. 


August 23, 1922. 
Chark Publishing Co., 
Charlotte, N. C. 

Gentlemen: 

Please forward my Bulletin 
hereafter to Boise, Idaho, care The 
Edward Stein Company. 

I am going to spend a year in the 
west and want to keep in touch with 
the industry, do not know of any 
better way than by having The Bul- 
letin. 

Yours. very truly, 
H. BAKER. 


Jamaican Market for Cotton 
Remnants. | 


Jamaica offers a market for cot- 
ton remnants if they are sufficiently 
large to be made into garments, but 
there is no demand for rags, waste, 
and similar products of cotton. . The 
principal market in Jamaica is for 
cotton piece goods suitable for wash 
dresses. (Consul Charles L. Lath- 
am, Kingston.) 
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J. R. Haney and M. D. Sides of 
Newton, and Mr. Cox, of Concord 
paid us a visit lat Saturday. 


J. W. Walters 
of carding at the Knoxville Cotton 
Mills, Knoxville, Tenn. 


James Hardin has resigt as 
overseer carding at the 
Cotton Mills, Knoxville, 


Arthur Wigley, of Langdale.. 
has become overseer 
fhe Piedmont Mills, 


Ala 
of weaving at 


Egan, Ga. 


__.._. Amick has resigned as over- 
seer of weaving at the Edna Mills, 
Reidsville, N. C. 


CG. H. Goodroe has resigned as sup- 


erintendent of the Standard Mills 
Monroe, N. C., and accepted a posi- 


tion at LaFayette, Ala. 


Bynum Neal has resigned as loom. 
fixer at the Savona Mfg. Co., and 
now has a similar position at the 
Holly Mfg. Co., Charlotte. 


J. W. Gilley, who has been out of 
{he mill business for some. months. 
has become overseer of weaving at 
the dna Mills, Reidsvyille, N. C. 


Ray Lomax has accepted the po- 
sition of night overseer of. carding 
and spinning at the Everett Cotton 
Mills, Monroe, N. €. 


D. F. Clark, overseer carding af 
the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co., has 
heen visiting friends at the Knox- 
ville (Tenn.) Cotton Mills. 


W. F. Massagee, of. Kings Moun- 
tain, N. C., has become overseer of 
spinning-at the Hudson Cotton Mfg 
Co., Hudson, N. C. 


W. P. Leister has been transferred 
from superintendent of the Seneca 
plant of the Victor Monaghan Co., 
Seneca, S. C.. to a similar postion 
with the Walhalla plant of the same 
company, Walhalla, 8S. C. 


J. M. Childers has resigned as over- 
.seer of spinning at the Hudson (N. 
C.) Cotton Mfg. Co., to accept a sim- 
ilar position at the Lenoir Cotton 
Mills, Lenoir, N. C. | 


H. B. Helms has resigned as over- 
seer carding and spinning at nighi 
at the Everett Mills, Monroe, N. C., 
and accepted a position at the Bear- 
skin Mills, of the same place. 


R. W. Hamby, who was for some 
time second hand in weaving at the 
Savona Mills, Charlotte, is now over- 
seer weaving at the Piedmont Com- 
mission Co., of the same city. 


J. W. Thomas, of the Hanes Mills. 
Winston-Salem, N. C., has aecepted 
the position of overseer carding at 
the Golden Belt Mfg. Co., Durham. 
N. C., succeeding the late P. L. 
Saunders. 


Padgett has been promoted 
from overseer of carding at the 
Greer plant of the Victor-Monaghan 
Co., Greer, 8S. C., to superintendent 
of the Seneca plant of the same 
company, at Seneca, S. C. 


complication of diseases. 


A. R. Eller 
superintendent af Landis, N. C.. to 
accept a position at the Ronda Cot- 
ton Mills, Ronda, N. C. 


has become overseer 


é Deed: 


Durham, N. C. L. Saunders 
died Sunday, er 27. 1922 at his 
home on Ramseur Street, from a 
He had 
been confined to tis room for the 
past six months and his death while 
not expected was a sad shock to the 
entire community. 

For, the past 16 vears he had held 
the position of overseer of the card 
room at the Golden Belt Cotton 
Mills, Durham, N. C., and was con- 
sidered one of the best carder’s of 
the South. He reeeived his mill 
training at the Odell Mills, Concord 
N. He was nt of 
the Cannon Mills, Concord, C., ‘at 
night, for a number 


of vears 
coming to Durham, and was one of 
the best known and well liked men 
of the city. He was an active and 
faithful member of Trinity Metho- 
dist church, and was.a regular al- 
tendant ‘at its services, taking a 
prominent part in the Sunday school 
work. He was a fine Christian char- 
acter and loved and admired by all 
who knew him. He was born in 
Coneord, N. C., Cabarrus county, on 
August 12. 1859, and was therefore 
63: years of. age. 


MI- CLEANSER 


The Perfected, Non-Sol- 
uble, Cleaning, Polishing 
Cleansor, Deodorizing 
Scouring & Scrubbing 
Powder. ‘Six in One’ 


CHAMPION CH EMICAL (0 


Trade Mark Reg. U, 5. Pat. Office 


Your Mill Supply House will furnish 
you Mi-Cleanser, or order direct from 
the factory. 


Champion Chemical Co. 


Charlie Niehols, General Manager 
Asheville, N. C. 


has resigned as night 


Quick SERVICE 


On all your MOTOR, GENERATOR and 
TRANSFORMER REPAIRS 


A GOOD JOB 
THE RIGHT PRICE 


‘Armature Winding Company 


L. F. STRATTON & SONS, Prop. 


ESTABLISHED 1907 


21-23 W. 5th Street CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| Seamless—and as smooth as glass 
INSIDE AND OUT 


Strong Turned Over Top— 
Clear Entrance and Exit 


In addition to the above advantage there is no top 
sway in this or any other Laminar Roving Can. And 
the sliver always coils up evenly inside. : 

We tnink little need be said about the quality of this 
Can-—the fact that it’s a Laminar guarantees that. it 
will be on the job years from now. 

Make sure also that when you buy fibre trucks, boxes, 
baskets and cars that your order calls for Laminar 
Receptacles. 

We'll send a book on receptacles. Tell us where. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY 
Sole. proprietors and manufacturers 

New England Dept.: 12 Pearl St., Boston 

Cc. Bell, Vice-President, 
Resident Manager 

Home Office—Wilmington, 

Delaware 

Factories at Wilmington and 

Newark, Delaware 


*“‘Weather may come 
and weather may go 
But Carrier makes 
weather whether or 


750 Ave., Newark, N. J. 


Buffalo Chicago 
Philadelphia 


New York 


Automatic, Guaranteed 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 
for 


Humidifying, Heating Cooling, Ventilating 
and Purifying 


Literature upon request 


Standard 
Size of the South 


jMildew, bleach and dye troubles are unknown to mills 
using Sizol 
THE SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
Jersey City, N. J. Nitro, W. a 


Sizings Softeners Finishings 
S. C. Thomas and C. C. Clark, Spartanburg, §S. C. 
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Griffin, Ga—The Chamber of Com- 
merce is interested in the. organiza- 
tion of a new company fo manufae- 
fure knit goods. | 


Rome, Ga.-—The Anchor Duck 
Mills closed down for nine days but 


will resume operation September 6.: 


During the close: down the clerical 


foree will make their annual stock- - 


holders report, winding up the busi- 
ness for the fiscal year. 

Pendleon, S. C—The Pendleton 
Cotton Mill is expected to reopen 
this week, after being suspended for 
some months this summer. Most 
of the workers left the village. and 
have scattered, but -some remain 
awaiting the opening. B. C: Young 
is superintendent of this mill, which 
is under the B. B. Gossett svsiem. 

Greenville, S. Riverdale 
Mills. located just outside Green- 
ville on the Cedar Lane road, was 
sald at auction to 4. B. Houston 
agent, for $13,500. As vet the plans 


for the development of the milk are 


incomplete and Mr. Houston declines 


to say whal steps will be taken in § 


this respect. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—The first unit 
in the enlargement plan of the Dixie 
Spinning Mills which plan eonstruce- 
tion of 15 units, each to be equip- 
ped and operated as separate plants 
of 15,000 spindles each, will be start- 
ed within a short time. The first 
plant is to cost $500,000. Roberts & 
Go., of Atlanta; are the architect- 
engineers. 


Belmont, N. C—The Acme, Lin- 
ford and Perfection mills have tet 
eontraet for the erection. of forty 
new homes in their villages. 

These hemes will be 
fo ‘run. the machinery 
ordered by these miutls. 

The Minter Homes Company. of 


needed 
recently 


Greenville. S. C. has awarded. the | 


contract. 

The machinery is expected to. be- 
gin arriving this month, and it 1s 
planned that the installation will be 
completed during December. 

The mill officials expect the mills 
to be running by the first of Janu- 


Monroe, N. C.—George 8. Lee, Sr.. 
W. Laney, J... W. Fowler, F.. W 
Pinkston and H. F. Dillon went to 
Hickory last Wednesday to make in- 
vestigations im regard to the Coast 
Line Overall Company's business, 
with a view to inducing these peo- 
ple to establish a factory in Monroe 

It will be remembered that rep- 
resentatives of this company have 
recently made visits to Monroe look- 
ing for a more central location for 
the plant. The visitors from here 
were very deeply impressed. with 
the sound business basis upon which 
this business is built, and efforts will 
doubtless be made to bring the fac- 
tory here. Should it be located in 


Monroe, a two-story building 40 by 
100 feet will be constructed, and a 
pay roll of about $1,000 a week will 
be maintained. 


BUY YOUR LOOMS FROM LOOM SPECIALISTS 
BUY YOUR WARP STOPS FROM 


R. I. WARP STOP EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
414 REALTY BUILDING 
P.O. BOX 1026 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


8. ARLEIGH, SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


JUST AS OTHER REPRESENTATIVE MILLS ARE 


DOING. SEND FOR INFORMATION 


MOTORS—on Hand 


1—125 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 600 r. p. m. 
1—100 H. P. Westinghouse, 550 volt, 690 r. p. m. 
—75 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 900 r. p. m. 
1—50 H. P. General Electric, 2200 volt, 875 r. p. m. 
1—-15 H. P. General Electric, 550 volt, 1200 r. p. m. 


Used, good condition. 


Also Robbins & Myers new Motors, from 50 H. r.. 
to 1-10 H. P., 220 and 550 volts. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE MACHINERY COMPANY 
Greenville, 8S. C. 


- tion books of the 


CHARLOTTE 


Member American Society Landscape Architects 


S. DRAPER 


NORTH CAROLINA 
LANDSCAPE .ARCHITECT and CITY PLANNER 


Community and Mill Village 
Developments 

Parks, Real Estate Subdivisions 
and Cemeteries 

Resort Hotels and Country Clube 

Private Estates and Home Grounds 


Complete Topographic Surveys 

General Designs, Planting, Greding 
and Detail Plans 

Supervision of Landscape 
Construction 

Inspection and Maintenance 


Largest Landscape Organization In the South 


CLEAN QUALITY SUPERIOR SERVICE 


If a drive is worth belting,fit is worth belting 
well. Why be satisfied with a mediocre belt? 
Cheap belting is false economy—the safest 
investment in the world has always been 


REPUTATION. 


Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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NEWS ITEMS INTEREST 


| 


Rockingham, N. C.—The Entwistle 
Manufacturing Co. plans to begin 
actual construction work on October 
f on the large. addition which will 
be made to their mill, as previously 
reported. The new addition, which 


is to cost $900,000, will be used to’ 


manufacture print -cloths. Roberts 
& Co., of Atlanta, are the architect- 
engineers. 


Shelby, N. C.—The new cotton mill 
to be erected here by J. R. Dover and 
associates will be known as the Dov- 
er Mill Company. J. R. Dover will 
be president; Charles C. Blanton, 
vice-president and E. R.. Morgan, 
secretary. The company has a cap- 
ital stock of $40,000: Ninety per 
eent of the stock was subseribed by 
the Kiwanis Club. 

The initial equipment of the Dover 
Mills will be 10,000 spindles and 256 
looms for’ the production of print 
cloths. Plans for the building are 
being prepared a J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, C; 


Roancke Rapids, N. C.—Subscrip- 
$1,500,000  Rose- 
mary 7 1-2 per cent sinking fund se- 
cured gold bonds offered to investors 
by a syndicate headed by Otis & Co. 
New York, have been closed, it was 
announced, the issue having been 
largely oversubscribed. 
These bonds, “when, as and if is- 
sued” were offered yesterday at a 
price of 100 and aequired interest to 
vield 7 1-2 per cent. In connection 


with the offering the company sub- 


mitted the, following condensed bal- 
ance sheet as of June 30, 1922. ad- 
just to give effect 
financing: 


Assets, 
Plants equip. real estate. .$4,502.705.7¢ 
Reserve for depreciation. 355,530.06 


Prepaid dis. int. and ins.. 164,086.85 
Stock of other companies. 1,693,600.00 


13,416.73 
ener assets 80,284.46 
380,557.81 
539,381.24 
14,268.31 


Liabilities. 
Accounts pavable ...... $ 83,858.47 


payable .......... 470,000.00 
taxes ......;:.. 177,861.61 
secured gold bonds ..... 1,500,000.00 

Common stock ........... 3,800,000,00 

Prefererd stock ........ 1.378,700.00 

{206,990.59 


The proceeds of the present issue, 
it was stated vesterday, will be used 
to complete the acquisition of the 
controlling interest in the Roanoke 
Mills Co.. manufacturers of cotton 
flannels. The Rosemary Manufac- 
turing company manufactures. a 
complete line of high grade cotton 
damask. 

The present bond issue is a_ di- 
rect obligation of the Rosemary com- 
pany, having total net tangible as- 
sets of $7,711,187, equal to $5,140 for 
each $1,000 bond, and net quick as- 
sets of $1,193 for each bond. In ad- 
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dition the bonds are secured by a 
pledge with the trustee of 415,240 
shares of a total authorized and out- 
standing 30,000 shares of Roanoke 
Mills Company common stock, hav- 
ing a book value of $1,759,686. 
Average annual net earnings for 
the last six years, after depreciation 
but before Federal. taxes, were $460 
244, or over four times the annual 
interest requirements of $112,500 on 
this issue. For the first six months 
of the current year, net earnings 
were $33,457. 


Reserve Bank Reports Great Mill 
Activity—Weevil Depredation 
Increase, 

Richmond, in the 
textile field is evidenced by enough 
orders to keep mills running full 
time, and confidence in the future 
of the industry is shown by higher 
quotatons asked and offerd for mll 
stotks during the past month or two, 
says the monthly report of the Fed- 
eral reserve Bank of Richmond, for 
the fifth district, released recently 
for publication. Correspondents re- 
port that the strike situation, both 
in fuel and transportation fields, is 
delaying contemplated new work in 
fextile mill construction or enlarge- 
ment to some extent. The report 
adds that a great deal of wet weath- 
er since July 25 has handicapped 
farmers in the cultivation: of the cot- 
fon crop and has been highly favor- 
able for boll weevil .development. 
The boll, weevil is present in large 
numbers over. practically all of 
South Carolina and has entered 
North Carolina in sufficient numbers 
to be alarming in the coastal belt. 
Settlement or non-settlement of the 
railway showmen’s strike is now the 
key to the labor situation in the fifth 

district, the report declares. 

This district shows 150 bankrupt- 


cies in July, 1922. with total liabili- 
ties amounting to $2,349,539, ecom- 


pared with 124 bankrupte ies report- 
ed in July, 194, with lhabilities of 
$1,565,856, while increases are shown 
both in numbers of bankruptcies and 
amount of liabilities, they are not to 
be construed as indicating that the 
tendency toward lower figures is ma- 
terially checked, the report says. 


Not Affected by Coal Shortage. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—Textile man- 
ufacturers of this section have as 
yet been little affected by the ina- 


hility on the part of the railroads to 
move coal, according to statements 


made by leading operators of this 
district. 
T. N. VanDyke, general manager 


of the Richmond Spinning Company 
declared that he had an ample sup- 
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ply of coal for present needs. The 
mill engaged in the manufacture of 
underwear is continuing on its four- 
day a week schedule. J. H. Wilson, 
treasurer of the Richmond Hosiery 
Mills, reported that his plant had a 
good supply of coal and that the mill 
is operating at approximately its 
normal capacity. An official of the 
United Hosiery mill who did not 
want to be quoted, stated that the 
company had enough coal to operate 
on and is running about 75 per cent 
of its machine capacity. 


Accepts Position With Oxwell-Acty- 
lene Co. 


Muscoe Barnett of Richmond, Va. 
has accepted position as district 
salesman with the Oxwell-Actylene 
Company, with headquarters § at 
Charlotte. 

H. C. Hall has been 


transferred 
fo the Atlanta office. | 
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Neuss, Hesslein & Co. to Open 
Charlotte Office. 
Neuss. Hesslein & Co.,, 
heen for years large 
cotton goods, have decided to. be- 
come more active in the 
roods commission business and with 
that end in view ov opened a 
Charlotte office with J. A. Rountres 
In charge. 


Mr. Rountree has for a number of 
years been manager of the Texas 
eotton Mills, McKinley, Texas, and 
resigned rec eae to accept this po- 
sition with Neuss, Hesslein & Co. 


who have 
exporters of 


ection N 


Lost New 334,299,985 
Yards. 
The Daily News Record estimate 


of lost production through the New 
England cotton mill strike, up to 
Saturday, September 2, totals 334,- 
209.985 yards. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Importers and Manufacturers of Specialties for 
Sizing, Softening and Finishing All Textile Fabrics 


Sole Agents for 


BELLE ALKALI COMPANY of Belle, W. Va. 


LIQUID CHLORINE 
BLEACHING POWDER 
CAUSTIC SODA, Solid and Flaked 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


cotton 


tenths broken, 


cations. 
rosin or other cheap fillers. 


Established 1857 


DISINFECTANT 


We guarantee our disinfectant to meet any government specifi- 
We manufacture them ourselves, and do not fill them with 
Get our prices. 


MASURY-YOUNG CO. 


They will surprise you. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WENTWORTH Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, Run Clear, Preserve the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest improvement entering the 
Spinning room since the advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE. 

' Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Company 


Providence, R. I. 
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Operations will be resumed today 
| the Everett Methuen and Pember- 
ton Mills so that with the Pacific and 
Otis both already in operation the 
strike in Dawrence is practically 
over. Following the lead of the Pa- 
cific Mills, all the mills named. with 
the one exception of Otis, abandoned 
the wage cuts that started the strike 
six months ago. Attempts are now 
under wav to settle the strike at the © 
Parkhill Mill in Fitehburg, which 
has been operating 50 per cent. Rus- 
sell B. Lowe, president of the mill 
was credited with saynig during the 


week that in other strike centers 
especially the gingham mills. copy 
the lead of the Lawrence mills, his 
plant will: fall in line with the re- 


sumption of operations at wages in 
effect before the strike. 

Productoin at the Knight Mill 
was stated to be about on the same 
basis as the past two weeks. With 
the strike in Rhode Island consider- 
ed by the manufacturers nine- 
New Hampshire now 
becomes the main zone of the labor 
troubles. During the past weeks ad- 
ditional parts of the Amoskeag plant 
were put into operation, officials 
siating that they now have 10° out 
of their 20 main mill plants produc- 
ing. The mill officials are authority 
for the statement that approximate- 
ly 2,500 workers have so far return- 
ed, 


Coal Situation in North Carolina. 


Indications are that the coal short- 
age which threatens to hamper mill 
operations in many North Carolina 
Mills will soon be rélieved, aeccord- 
ing advices from Washington 
Officials of the Department of Com- 
merce appear confident that coal 
supplies from Alabama mines. will 
be received by Southern mills” in 
time to prevent serious embarrass 
ment from lack. of fuel. 


Rumania. 

World textile. are finding 
if to thei advantage to have resi- 
dent representatives in Rumania 
Karly this vear wholesale stocks of 


eotton and woolen goods in Rumania 
were much depleted. Stocks were 
promptly shipped from the home 
country. of one of the resident rep- 
resentatives and found a ready mar- 
ket on a cash basis. The same pro- 
cedure was. effective in the case of. 


velveteens. and still more recently 
when the market was bare of al- 
pacas. Thus far, hardly any syste- 
matie development of the Rumanian 
textile market has been made by 
American exporters. Trade Com- 
missioner Louis E. Van Norman, 


the room from outside) 


RUSSELL GRINNELL, President 


SOUTHERN OFFICE, 


|. Our ATOMIZERS or COMPRESSED AIR SYSTEM 
Our COMPRESSED AIR CLEANING SYSTEM 


THE CHOICE OF A HUMIDIFYING SYSTEM 


must be one that for simplicity with great capacity and economy in maintenance produces uniformly such conditions that may be determined fer tne 
different requirements of the work.In the American Moistening Companys method of humidifying, all such requirements are GUARANTEED. 

Our COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIERS 

Our FAN TYPE and HIGH DUTY HUMIDIFIERS 

Our VENTILATING Type of Humidifier (Taking fresh air inte 


Our CONDITIONING ROOM EQUIPMENT 

Our AUTOMATIC HUMIDITY CONTROL (Can be applied te 
systems already installed) 

Our AUTOMTIC TEMPERATURE CONTROL 

Are all STANDARDS OF MODERN TEXTILE MILL neat. 


MENTS. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Atianta Trust Company Buliding, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK 8B. COMINS, General Manager 
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™ TRADE MARK 


R. FP. GIBSON, Seuth Carolina Agent, Greenrilic, C. 


TALLOW—OILS—GUMS—COMPOUND 


balamsaatehentn A new product especially for Print Cloths. A complete warp size, requires no addition of tallow 


Tallow, Soluble Grease, Soluble Olls, Gums, Giues, Gum Arabol, 
Lancashire Size, Waxes, Finishing Pastes, Soaps, Glycerine, Ready- 
made eavy Size, Sago and Tapioca Flours, Dextrines, China Clay, 
Soluble Blue Bone Grease, Bleachers’ Biue. 


SPECIAL COMPOUNDS FOR WARPS, 
USED. 


WHERE STOP MOTIONS 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS FOR COLORED AND WHITE WARPS. 
FINISHING COMPOUNDS FOR ALL CLASSES OF FABRICS. | 

The Arabo!l best grades of cotton warp sizing compounds make 

‘firest weaving and will hold the fly.” 


These compounds are based on the beet practical experience and the 
best materials used in their manufacture. 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co. 


Offiees: 100 William Street, New Yerk. 
Southern Agent: Cameron MacRae,Concord, N. C. 


the 


ALSO HOSIERY FINISHING 
AND BLEACHINGS 


P. D. JOHNSON Gea., Ale. and Tenn. Agent, Atleats Ga, 


Preventing Textile Waste. 

In an address before Midland See- 
lion of Dyers and Colorist, E. V. 
Chambers, an English authority, 
showed the necessity -of conserving 
waste and preventing leaks in tex- 
tile mills, his remarks being a con- 
sideration of such items as power 
and lubrication loss and _ similar 
items. A part of his address is 
given below: 

In a textile factory, apart from 
the selection, purchase, blending, 
carding, spinning and weaving of the 
fibre, which are purely textile oper- 
ations, there are many other fac- 
tory services, as for example steam 
making, power and lighting, dyeing, 
scouring and milling, water supplies, 


effluent disposal, lubrication, engin- 
eering renewals. iahd repairs. Of 


these processes one of the most im- 
portant is the production of steam, 
and boiler plant and steam services 
often fall short of a reasonable 
measure of efficiency. 

In many cases defects and their 
remedies are obvious, and it is the 
busines of the textile manufacturer 
to see that those whom he engages 
as engineers should have the neces- 
sary fundamental knowledge to car- 
rfy out their work intelligently and 
successfully. In all textile areas 
there are technical colleges equip- 
ped for giving the necessary train- 
ing, and special courses for textile 
factory engineers should be provid- 


ed, as they are for design, weaving 
and dyeing. 
At. the present time boiled eff:- 


eiencies vary between 40 per cent 


and 85 per cent., the low efficiencies 


heing generally due to imperfect 
boiler firing, badly arranged flues, 


absence of suitable economizers, de- 
fecis in boiler setting, 
feed water, and obsolete plant. 
thorough and complete boiler 
ciency test 
nence the 


A 
effi- 
will bring info promi- 
defects in the system. 
and many times such test have led 
to the saving of 20 per cent. of fuel. 

Apart from the complete boiler 
test, there are certain methods 
whereby at any time the engineer 
in charge can ascertain the working 
efficiency of his plant. Such 
methods involve (41) the judicious 
use of a water meter: (2) a careful 
svstem of checking the coal burned: 
3) means for ascertaining and con- 
trolling the draught; (4) the pre- 
vention of seale in economizers and 
boiler: (5) absence of ail leakages 
into the boiler setting and flues: (6) 


careful firing and eclinkering; (7) a 
CO recorder; (8) means of ascer- 
taining the temperature of the 
chimney gases. 

When a mineral lubricating oil 


has added to if a small percentage 
of fatty acid, lubrication is rendered 
more effective, as the fatty acid 
lowers the interfacial tension of the 
lubricant between the piston and 
evylinder, but. this fatty acid readily 
combines with calcium and magne- 
sium carbonates to form. putty-like 
soaps, which tend to promote .con- 
siderable friction in the cytinder. 
Alkaline boiler water may also af- 
fect the metallic packings and metal 
seatings of the stop valves. 


A water meter is sufficiently ac- 


unsuitable 


curate for everyday working, and if 
periodically the water consumption 
is ascertained and chetked against 
the quantity of coal burned, an ap- 
proximate indication of the evapor- 
ative efficiency can be obtained. By 
observation the most — suitable 
draught for efficienct working may 
be determined, such determinatoin 
being assisted by a knowledge of 
the amount of CO in the chimney 
gases, 

A suitable feed water, 
does not form scale in the econo- 
mizer or boiler, has a minimizing 
effect on the coal consumption. 

The steam which leaves the boiler 
should be as free as possible from 
water. Too much importance can- 
not be attached to the necessity of 
dye steam, as steam accompanied 
by water which has foamed from 
the boiler,. or which has been car- 
ried over mechanically, is impure, 
and is liable to cause trouble either 
at the engine or in the dyehouse or 
scouring and finishing departments. 

In-the steaming of pieces stains 
and uneven patches are frequently 
traceable to impurities carried by 
the steam, and where such difficul- 
ties are experienced the installation 
of a water separator of ample ¢a- 
pacity will probably elimmate the 
trouble. 

With regard to radiation 
the main steam pipes are almost 
invariably proteeted against con- 
densation losses, but pipes of smaller 
diameter are often, quite uncovered 
In a steam range each one _ foot 
length of uncovered one-inch diame- 
ler steam pipe may lose by conden- 


losses, 


one which: 


heat 


sation heat equivalent to two pounds 
of coal per week. There are many 
factories where 500 ft. of such pip- 
ing, or its equivalent, may be ob- 
served, thus causing a weekly loss 
of 1,000 pounds of coal, equal to 22 
tons of coal per annum. A suitable 
pipe covering would also entirely 
prevent this loss, and would amply 
repay its initial cost. 

Much steam is frequently wasted 


by the installation of small steam 
driven units such as pumps, small 
enginers, and air compressors. 


Wherever possible such units should 
be driven from the power shaft. 
Small units often require 40 to 50 
pounds of steam per h. p., while the 
main driving engine may develop 
1 h. p. from 12 to 15 pounds of steam 
When due allowance is made for 
empty friction, load there is. still 
a heavy margin in favor of = bel! 
driving from the power shaft. 

By attention to such points as 
these the coal consumption in a cer- 
tain works was recently reduced by 
25 per cent, and three boilers were 
able to do the work for which pre- 
viously four had been necessary. 

With regard to the conservation of 
in the dyehouse, the spent dye- 
baths are usually discharged at boil- 
ing point, and the speaker has fre- 
quently considered the possibility . 
of retaining a portion of this heat 
in clean water to be subsequently 
used for dyeing purposes. To heat 
fo boiling point a dyebath contain- 
ing one thousand gallons requires 
100 Ibs. of coal. If ten such dye- 
baths are discharged per day, and 
half the total heat could be retained. 


DAVID BROWN 
Pres. and Treas. 


THE DAVID BROWN COMPANY 


Lawrence, Mass. 


NOTE our New Factory Additions and Improved Facilities for 
Manufacturing Our 


“HIGH GRADE”’ 
Bobbins, Spools and Shuttles 


| Correspondence Solicited 


GEORGE G. BROWN 
Asst. Treas. and Mgr. 


Catalog on Request 


Manufacturers 


er Bobbins, Twister 
| Warper Spools, 


or covered). 


of Speeders, 
| Skewers, Warp Bobbins, Filling 
| Bobbins, Cap Spinning Bobbins, 
i Northrop Loom Bobbins, Twist- 


Spools, 
Comber Rolls, 
Quills, Underclearer Rolls (plain 


U S Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


57. EDDY.STREET 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


We make a specialty of 
Shuttles for all makes of looms, {f 
both plain and automatic. 
Correspondence solicited. 


SHUTTLES 
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a saving of 500 lbs. of coal per day 
would be effected, or approximately 
70 tons per annum. 

In textile districts the liquid waste 
products consist chiefly of dye 
liquors, waste scouring liquors, and 
‘various wash waters from s cour- 
ing, milling and dyeing. There are 
smaller quantities of other liquids, 
as, for instance, boiler “blow-off” 
water and waste from water-soften- 
ing plants. The materials recover- 
able from a textile effluent are (14) 
fibre, (2) oil and grease, (3) ferti- 
lizer, (4) water, (5) soap and scour- 
ing materials. | 

The -figures in regard to fibre re- 
covery from waste effluents would 
be incredible had they not been ob- 
tained from actual working results 
Partly by estimation and partly by 
actual weighings it has been com- 
puted that 100 screen installations 
have recovered annually one and a 
half million pounds of dye, clean 
wool fibre, ranging in value up to 
one dollar per pound. In some cases 
{ per cent of the raw material has 
been recovered in clean conditions 
from the waste effluent. | 

There are cases where the value of 
the fibre recovered has paid a fair 
return on the cost of a purification 
plant, but such a result is not po:- 
sible in all cases. Screening is there- 
fore an important factor in effluent 
purification. Apart from the value 
of the fibre it should be. observed 
that when removed from the efflu- 
ent t he difficulties of pumping and 
the stoppages of tanks, drains and 
water-courses are eliminated. 


July Textile Exports Decrease. 


Washington.—A large decrease in 
exports of textiles is indicated in 
export statistics made public today 
by the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, for the month of 
July, as compared with June. How- 
. ever, an increase is shown compared 
to exports in July, 1921. 

The recent. decrease is due, largely. 
to decreased exports of cotton dur- 
ing the month. Total exports in July 
last were valued at $60,817,848, com- 
pared with $70,939,239 for the June 
preceding and $51,013,421 for July, 
1921. 

During the seven months ending 
with July last, exports of textiles 
were valued at $424,861,662, an in- 
crease as compared to exports in the 
seven months ending July, 1921, val- 
ued at $349,072,872. Due to delays 
in compiling figures in New York, 
the bureau was unable to make pub- 
lic today, import statistics. Figures 
showing exports of textiles are sum- 
marized as follows: 


Exports of manufactures of woo] 
during July amounting to $530,306 
were below such exports in the same 
month a year ago, when the value 
was $645,307. During June last such 
exports were $471,774, indicating a 
recent increase. Exports of manu- 
factures of wool for the seven 
months ending with July showed a 
heavy decrease as compared with 
the same period the year before, the 
figures being $3,522,654 and $7,563,- 
581, respectively. 

Wool cloths and dress goods ex- 
ported in July last totaled $169,688, 
as compared with $314,392 for July 
1924. For the seven months’ period 
just ended, such exports were $915,- 
678, compared to $3,036,311 the year 
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before. Wool wearing apparel for 
men and boys exported in July to- 
laled $57,406 and wool wearing ap- 
parel for women and children totaled 
$68,256. 

Broad silks exported last month 
were valued $319,930, comprising 
250,459 yards, a decrease as com- 
pared to 259,985 yards valued $319,- 
985 in June. Exports for the seven 
months ending with July were 1,810,- 
204 yards, valued $2,216,922. 

Silk hosiery exported last month 
totaled $336,054 for 35,044 dozen 
pairs, which is a decrease compared 
with 45,847 dozen pairs valued at 
$466,623 exported in June. 

Cotton manufactures exported dur- 
ing July to the value of $12,938,574, 
show an increase compared with $8.- 
618,824 for July, 1921, but a decrease 
compared to $13,795,637 for June last. 
Exports of cotton manufactures for 
the seven months just ended were 
$79,000,469 compared to $68,977,535 
for the same period ending with 
July, 1924. 

Cotton wearing apparel exported 
in July was valued $2,155,982, an in- 
crease over $1,322.82 for the same 
month in 1921, but a decrease as 
compared with $2,237,297 for the pre- 
ceding month of June. 


Manchester Goods Finished Abroad. 


The quantity of Manchester cotton . 


goods going through finishing pro- 
cesses on the Continent is increasing 
The reason attributed for this is that 
labor is cheaper on the Continent 
and the rate of exchange favorable. 
For some time past cloth has been 
sent. to Switzerland, Germany, Italy, 
and Holland in the gray state to be 
returned bleached, dyed, or finished. 


As a result of the operation the 


goods can be placed on the British 
market at a very competitive price. 
Considerable discussion has recently 
taken place on the subject of British 
abor costs compared with those ob- 
taining in continental countries. It 
is said that owing to the lower labor 
costs abroad it is possible for the 
foreign countries to execute work 
which. was formerly. performd by 
Lancashire tabor, according to Com- 
merece Reports. 


It is difficult, of course, for many 
reasons, to ascertain the actual des- 
tination of all the gray eotton goods 
that are shipped abroad for differ- 
ent finishing processes. British trade 
figures for the seven months ended 
July 34, 1922, show that while ship- 
ments of British goods remain prac- 


tically unaltered as compared with 


the corresponding perido of 1921, 
there has been a decline in the ex- 
port of bleached and printed cloths 
and goods dyed or made from dyed 
yarns. Shipments of fine cotton 
goods were regularly made to Swit- 
zeriand in large quantities long be- 
fore the present situation arose the 
roods being for the most part em- 
roidered there. It is the plain gray 
goods that are going abroad in in- 
creasing quantities from the United 
Kingdom for finishing quantities 
processes which results in a loss of 
work to the Lancashire operatives. 


Principal textile exports from 
Czechoslovakia during July were: 
Linen goods, 284,000 square yards; 
cotton goods, 139,100 square yards; 
and artificial flowers, 10,600 pounds 
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The rends let go first on BA) | 
most fuses when subjected 
to pressure, due to the tub- : a 
ing being weakened there by threads. But the. 
ends are the strongest points in “Union’’ Renew- 
able Fuses as they are riveted to the outside of 
the tube. 


In addition, “Union” Fuses are not forced to 
‘withstand the usual high pressures caused by 
short circuits. The “Union” link is treated so 
that it will blow without violence or enormous 
i «pressure. But, notwithstanding this, there are 
vents, or safety valves, on the ends which permit 
gases to escape quickly. “This con- 
struction, together with thick, fire- 
resisting tubing and extra heavy 
metal parts, enable “Union” Re- 
mewable fuses to withstand a 
greater number of blowouts than 
any other fuse. 
Add to these features the easy 
renewal of the “Union” and you 
will understand why 


dat 


“The Union Saves More 
Than ANY Other Renewable 
Fuse.’ 


“Union” Renewable and Non-Re- 
newable Fuses are sold by leading 
jobbers and dealers. Both types 
are approved in the highest degree 
by the Underwriters. Our new 
96-page Catalog free on request. 


Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


Manufacturers of Switch and 
Outlet Boxes, Cut-Out Bases, 
Fuse Plugs, Automobile Fuses, 


Enclosed Fuses. 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
TRADE MARK | 


REG.U.S PAT.OFF 


"RENEWABLE AND NON-RENEWABLE 
FUSES 
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Did you ever know you could get 
SOLUBLE CASTOR OIL 


on a guaranteed analysis? We will accompany ship- 
ments on both 50% and 75% Grades with laboratory 


certificates of analysis if desired. 


E. F. DREW & COMPANY, Inc. 


Swanson & McKean Sts. 
New York PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Southern Representative: L. W. Kearns 
ATLANTA, GA. | 


Boston 


Odd Lots Cotton 


Odd lot orders solicited for the purchase and sale 
of Cotton for future delivery | 


Special Attention to Mill and Dealers’ Hedges 


J. S. Oliver & Co. 


59-61 Pearl St., NEW YORK 


Increases 


Production 


Staley’s Eclipse Thin Boiling Starch 
speeds. up production through better weav- 
ing. Strength of yarn is increased 10% to 
15%—maximum weight is added without 
harshness—shedding at the looms is reduced 
to a minimum. Time is saved in cooking, 
because of the absence of big crystals. No 
pressure kettles are required. There are 
other Staley’s starches that meet perfectly 
special requirements. Our facilities for sci- 

entific research are unsurpassed in the tex- 
tile-industry. 


WET WT. 140 LB 
WHEN PACKED 


Write for samples and prices. 


MANUFD.BY = 


Yp = A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING 
STALEY COMPANY 


508 Andrews Law Building, 
Spartanburg, 8S. C. 


J. W. Pope, 
Care Ansley Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


2> Church §8t., New York City 
38 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Absolutely 
Uniform 
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Southern Lextile Exposition 


Plans for the Fifth Southern Tex- 
Lile Exposition, which wil Ibe held 
from October 19 to 25, in Textile Hall 
Greenville, S.. C., have been com- 
pleted and the number of exhibitors 
who have already contracted for 
booths presages one of the largest 
and most successful of the fairs 
that have ever been held there, ac- 
cording to advices received from 
Greenville. William J. Sirrine, pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Textile 
Hall Corporation, which conducts 
the exhibitions, stated that the first 
and second floors of the hall have 
already been sold, and an additiona! 
announcement has been’ sent out to 
cotton mill men who have made 
application for booth space, asking 
if there is any intention on the part 
of the applicant not to show. his 
products, that he notify the commit 
fee immediately because there are 
at present more applications from 
machinery and supply houses than 
can possibly be taken care of in 
Textile Hall, the exposition being 
primarily for cotton manufacturers, 

Greenville is taking an active in- 
terest in the program of the fair, 
and has already made plans for the 
entertainment of all visitors. 

Bulletins are being distributed 
which give information regarding 
the practical problems confronting 


exhibitors, with directions as to. 


what committeeman spetial 
charge over each phase. Besides 
the committees handling the inside 
work of the exposition, there is a 
committee on housing which is at 
the service of exhibitors, and will 
see that quarters are provided. 

Special meetings of associations 
connected with the trade will be 
held during the exposition week 
Those scheduled so far are: South- 
ern Textile Association, October 20 
and 24: Southern Textile Social 
Workers’ Association, October 21 
and the South Carolina Cotton Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, October 24 

The committees of the exposition 
which are functioning at the present 
time, consists of the following: 

Space—Jno. A. Mcherson, chair- 
man: G. G. Slaughter, J. MacRabb. 

Exhibitors — Milton G. Smith, 
chairman; DuPont Guerry, Earle 
Stall, 

Transportation—Guy B. Foster 
chairman: Thos. H. Boyd, Fred 
Graham. 

Housing—Walter Goldsmith, chair- 
man: Floyd Hughes, J. H. Spencer. 

Visitors —- W. Lindsay Wilson. 
chairman: H. O. Wallace, Next Pery, 

Automobiles—W. D. Parish, chair- 
man: W. W. Gayle, V. M. Manning. 

Entertainment—W. F. -Robertson 
chairman; L. M. McBee, E. F. Wood- 
side. 

Publicity—Edwin Howard, chair- 
man; Geo. Wrigley, R. 8. Hunting- 
ton. 

Program—Jac. McCabe, chairman; 
Jno. L. Graves, Hampton Smith. 

Conventions—D. L. Morris, chair- 
man; H. B. Springs, Sam R. Zim- 
merman. 

List of Exhibitors. 

Alexander Bros. Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Aldrich Machine Works. Greenwood, 
S. Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; American Wool & Cot- 
ton Rep., Boston, Mass.;: American 


Scrubbing Equip. Co., Hannibal, Mo.; 
American Steam Gauge & Valve, 
Boston, Mass.; American Tool Go.. 
Cincinnati, O.; American Vul Fibre 
Co., Wilmington, Del.: Atlanta Brush 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Armour Soap 
Works, Chicago, Ill. 

Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.: 
Bahan Textile Machinery Co., Union. 
5S. C.; Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill. ; Boiler Service Equip. Co., At- 
lanta, Ga.; Borne, Serymser & GCo., 
New York city; Butterworth A Sons 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, §. 
C.; Carlisle-Johnson Machine Co.. 
Manchester, Conn.; Central Electrie 
Co., Chieago, Charlotte Leather 
Belting Co. Charlotte; N..C.: Chi- 
cago Bridge & Iron Wks., Chicago, 
Ill.; Clipper Belt Laecer Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich.: Cotton, Atlanta, Ga 
Corn Products Refining Co., Green- 
ville, 8. C.; Courtney, Dana S., Chic- 
opee, Mass.; Cresson-Morris 
Philadelphia, Crompton & 
Knowles, Worcester, Mass.: Crouse- 
Hinds Co. Syracuse, N. Y.;: Colum- 
bus Truck & Supply CGo., Columbus, 
Ga, 

Damascus Steel Products Corp., 
Rockford, Ill.; Danville Conditioning 
Mch. Co., Danville, Va.; Davis & Fur- 
ber Machine Co., North Andover, 
Mass.; DeLoach Quick Ice Machine 
Co., Columbia, S. C.; Detroit Graph- 
ite Co., Detroit, Mich.; Detroit Steel 
Products Co., Detroit, Mich.; DuPont 
de Nemours & Co., Wilmington, Del.: 
Duckworth. J. G., Greenville, S. C.: 
Draper Corporation, Atlanta, Ga. 

Economy Baler Co., Ann Arbor 
Mich.; Elipse Textile Devices, El- 
Mich.; Eglipse Textile Devices, El- 
Britain, Conn,:; Faneourt & Co., F. 
W., Philadelphia, Pa.; Fisher-Gover- 
nor Co., Marshalltown, Ia.: Foster 
Machine Co. Westfield, Mass.; Ford 
Co., The J. B. Wyandotte, Mich.: 
Forney & New York city: 
French, W. E., Atlanta, Ga. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape 
Columbus, Ga.; General Electric Co.., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Graton & Knight Mfg. 
Co.,. Worcester, Mass.; Greenville 
Textile Supply Co., Greenville, §. C., 
Grinnell Co., The, Atlanta, Ga. 

Haris, A. W., Oil Co., Providence, 
R. I.; Hawer Manufacturing 
Greenville, S$. €C., Hawley Laborato- 
ries, Charlotte, N. C.: Helburn & 
Thompson Co., Boston, Mass.; Hol- 
brock Raw Hide Co., Providence, R. 
I.; Holtzer-Cable Electric Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Howard Bros. Woreces- 
ler, Mass.; Hopedale Manufacturing 
Co., Milford, Mass. 3 

Huntington & Guerry, Greenville, 
5..C.;. Hulme. J. &., Ga.; 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., New York 
city; Jordon Manufac turing Co., Mon- 
ticello, Ga,; Judson Mills, Greenville, 
Ss. C., Keever Starch Co., Greenville, 
C.; Kaumagraph Co. New York 
cily; Keystone Lubricant Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Manufacturers Record, Baltimore 
Mr.; Manhattan Rubber Co., Passaic 
N. J.; Mathieson Alkali Worle, New 
York city; Mason Mac Pegs oo 
Taunton, Mass.; Mossberg Bressed 

Steel Corp., Attleboro, Mass.; *Morse 
Chain Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Monroe 
Calculating Mech. Co., New York city ; 
McClave-Brooks Co., Serantor, Pa. 

National Aniline & Chem Co., 
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New York city; National Lamp 
Works, Cleveland, 0.; Norris Broth- 
ers, Greenville, 8. C.; N. ¥. & N. J. 
Lubricant Co., New York city; N 
C. Reed Co., High Pomt, N. C.; Oak- 
lev Chemical Co., New York city; 
Olson, Samuel & Son, Chicago, IL: 
Park Manufacturing Co. Charlotte, 
N. C.; Parks-Cramer Co:, Charlotte, 
N. C.; Peerless Folding Ladder Co.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Piper Roofing Co., 
J. A., Greenville, 
Plate Glass Go., Atlanta, Ga. | 
Reeves Pulley Co., Columbus, Ind.; 
R. I. Warp Stop Equip. Co., Charlotte 
N. C.; Rogers Ribre Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Root Co., The, Briston, Conn.; 
Ruggles - Klingemann . Co., 
Mass.: Sellers & Co.. Mm., Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Sevdel Manufacturing Co., 
Jersey City, N. J.; Slaughter Machin- 
ery Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Sloan, Wal- 
ler ‘comptometer), Charlotte, N. 
Sirrine, J. E..& Co., Greenville, 


Ss. Southern Textile Bulletin, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Southern Textile 


Spec. Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Southern 
Franklin Process Co., Greenville, 
C. 

Shambow Shuttle Co., Woonsocket 
RK. [.; 8. K. F. Industries, New York 
city; Superheater Co. New York 
city; Standard Fibre Co., Somerville, 
Mass.; Stein, Hall & Co., New York 
city; Standard Oil Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.; Steele-Heddle Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Stafford Co., The, Readville, 
Mass.; Speed & Co., James, Boston, 
Mass.; Sweeny, R. P;, Union, 8. C. 

talcott, W. O.. & M. W., Provi- 
dence, R.:1.; Tension Co., L. V. 
New Bedford, Mass; Terrell Machine 
Co.,. Charlotte, N. Textile Digest, 
The, Philadelphia, Pa,, Textiles, New 
York city; Texas Co., Atlanta, Ga.; 
Texile World, New York city, Tull, 
J. M. Rubber & Supply, Atlanta, Ga. 

Universal Winding Co., Boston 
Mass.; U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Go., 
Providence, R. 1.; U. 8S. Ring Trav- 
eler,. Providence, R. L; U. 8S. Gutta 
Percha Paint Co., Providence, R. L; 
Veeder Manufacturing Co., Hartford 


Conn. 
Walraven Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Ware 
Shoals Mfg. Co., Ware Shoals, 8. C.; 
Manufacturing. Co.: 
Atlanta, Ga.; .Westinghouse Lamp 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Woods Sons Co.. 
B... Chambersburg, Pa.;  Wolsten 
holme Sons Co., Thos., Philadelphia 
Pa.; Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass.; Whitinsville Spinning 


Whitinsville, Mass: 


Tentative Program for Semi-Annual 
Meeting of National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers. 


H. C. Meserve, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, has arranged the follow- 
ing tentative program for the semi- 
annual meeting at Hotel Traymore, 
Atlantic City, on Wednesday and 
Thursday, October 4th and 5th: 

Wednesday afternoon—3 p. m. 

Report of secretary. 

Report of treasurer. 

Report of committees. | 
The general topic for the meeting 


Pittsburg. 


Salem... 
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will be, “The Story of Cotton Tex- 
tiles.” 

On Wednesday afternoon at 3 p. 
m. the general topic will be “The 
Industrial Story.” 

{. Development of a Mill City. 

2. The Economic Story. 

Followed by discussion. 

Second Session. 
Wednesday evening—8:30 p. m. 
On Wednesday evening there will 

be an entertainmeng, furnished by 
the entertainment conrmittee. “Some 
Smoker.” 

Third Session. 

Thursday morning—9:30 a. m. 

The general topic for this session 
will be, “The Mechanical Story.” 

1. Machinery Development of 100 
Years. 

2. Special features. 

3. Looking for the Future.. 

Special Session. 
Thursday afternoon—2 
i. Technical section. 


p. 


2. Sports (urder diection of enter- 


Trade Marks and Copyrights 
Difficult and rejected cases 
specially solicited. No misleading 
inducements made to secure 
business. 
tive practice. Experienced, per- 
sonal, conscientious service. 
Write for terms. Address 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS 


| Patent Lawyers 
Suite 34 N. U. Washington, D. C. 


Over thirty years ac- 5 


Improved Dobby Chain 


© © © © ¢ 


Ya 


Dobby Cords 


Rice Dobby Chain Oo. 
Millbury, Mass. 
Send Us Your Order Te-day 


BURNED OUT! 


Motors, Generators, Arma- 
tures, and Transformers, Re- 
wound and Rebuilt. 


Specialty Cotton Mill Work 
Open Day and Night 


Standard Electric Company 
1821 East Main St, Richmond, Va. 


fainment committee). 


sociation 


Fourth Session. 
Thursday evening—7 p. m. 
Dinner of the association. 
President’s address. 
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Philadelphia Textile Association 
have been invited to attend the ban- 
quet. 

The entertainment committee ap- 
pointed for the semi-annual .meet- 


Address by Prof. E. W. Bullock. ing has given the following outline 


Address by one other speaker. 
The Cotton Yarn Merchants’ 
of Philadelphia and 


As- 
the 


of its preparations: 
Wednesday afternoon, October 4 
vatching trip for the ladies. 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COMPANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA 


GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Etc. 


Write for Prices and Free Samples 


us quote you. 


Vats for all Textile Mill Usés 
For Over 60 Years 


We have been exclusive manufacturers of all kinds of 


Tubs, Tanks and Dye Vats for Textile Mills. — Let 


G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 


Lincoln Building . 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in Sad- 
dies for Top Rolls of Spinning Me 
chines. Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Saddles, Stirrups and Levers. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLE 
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- Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of 


Metallic Drawing Roll 


Over the ieather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in production, 
have them-applied to their old machinery, It is applied 
successfully to the following carding room machinery: 


Railways 

Sliver Lap Machines 

Ribbon Lap Machines 
Comber Draw Boxes | 


Detaching Roll for Combers 
Drawing Frames 
Slubbers 


Intermediate Frames 


25 TO 33 PER CENT, MORE PRODUCTION 
| GUARANTEED 


For Prices and Circular Write to 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


Spartan Compound Co. 


WITHERPSOON & WITHERSPOON, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 


Manufacturers of 
Spartan Compounds, 
Tallows and Gums 
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SACO-LOWELL 
SERVICE 


BULLETIN NO. 4 


Our Southern Repair Shop in Charlotte 
is under the direction of Mr. W. E. Harvell 
who has had twenty years experience with 
us in rewinding lickerins and reclothing 
top flats. 

Before Mr. Harvell took charge of this 
shop he served several years as an erector 
of Saco-Lowell cards. 


have also had years of experience. | 

Such experience does count and we want 
to give you the benefit of this experience 
by rewinding your lickerins and reclothing 
your flats. 


feclothe all makes of flats. 
TRY THIS SERVICE 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


His men have been trained novell and 


We rewind all makes of lickerins and 


SACO- LOWELL SHOPS 


refer 


For Old Man Yarn to Slip 
off the Surface of a “Sonocone”’! 


This Special] Improved Surface is 
one of the Exclusive features of 


*Sonoco Cones 


both Regular and **Yarnsaver’’ 


(round nose) Models 


Make a trial run! 


| Southern Novelty Co., M’f'rs, Hartevitie 


8s, Belmium £3 12s, Italy 
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English Cotton Prices Seem Likely 
to Close Plants. 


Manchester.— There are siate- 
ments to the effect that the improv- 
ed trading conditions noted in May 
and June were no true indication of 
further movement. As I have al- 
ways pointed out, the present de- 


pressing state of the market is due. 


entirely to the doubt aroused as to 
the subsequent price of raw mater- 
ial. The trend is undobutedly to- 
ward an improved trade all around 
and given a satisfactory price for 
cotton—a price moreover that can 
be relied upon—we shall see mills 
working a normal week. But high 
priced cotton will, in my opinion, 
slow the trade enormously... There 
will not be th at panic buying of 
1919 when goods at any price was 
the cry. The trade was severely 
hit and a lesson has been learned. 
if eotton—owing to the possible 
shortage—goes up in price, then I 
believe buying orders will stop, mills 
wil close down or work short time, 
and the whole matter governed as 
it is by the law of supply and de- 
mand will adjust self. 

No one wants such a contingency 
{to arise and the best thing for Lan- 
cashire and the markets of the 
world would be a. stabilized price 
for cotton for the next 12 months. 
The amount of inquiries—and even 


| firm orders—on the Royal Exchange, 


Manchester, is growing. And again 
to the fact that these or- 
ders do not originate from one mar- 
ket only; they are general. ‘The 
spinners have had a bad time, There 
is no money in the business but the 
latest reports are to the effect that 
that the offers and the prices want- 
ed are more nearly akin. 

The mills spinning American cot- 
ton in the Royton and Shaw districts 
are falling into line in regard to 
the full 48 hours will not step prior 
to August 31, the mills will have 
been stopped this time before the 
middle of September. 

As recorded in my cable dated 
August 17, Harry Dixon, head of the 
Dixon group of cotton mills, has, to- 
gether with some of his colleagues, 
agreed to purchase. Highfield Mill, 
Oldham. This action will enable Sir 
William Hopwood of Shaw to pay 
his creditors 20s in the pound. Sir 
William, who recently failed, was 
known as the “Shirt Sleeve” mil- 
lionaire, and during the boom he 
bought mills extensively. Mr. Dixon 
isalso a notable product of the boom, 
and his colleagues control a great 
number of mills. Mr. Dixon, who 
started life as an ordinary mull oper- 
afive, firmly believes that the Lan- 
eashire cotton trade will pull round 
after the record slump it has exper- 
ienced. 

William Greenwood, M. P., who is 
one of the very few cotton spinners 
who have protestionist views, has 
recently been saying a good deal 
about the necessity of taxing motor 
tires. On August 18, presiding at the 
half-year meeting of the Belgrade 
Mills Co., 
to say concerning taxation. That 
we are overtaxed at the moment 
the whole trade firmly believes,.and 
Mr. Greenwood gave figures showing 
our taxation is at the rate of £17 2s 
per annum per individual; in the 
(Uinited States it is £5, France £9 
2 9s, and 


Oldham, he had something. 


1922. 


Germany 13s 2d. The impost of tax- 
ation is discouraging trade, and Mr. 
Greenwood in voicing the opinion 
that some of this burden should be 
removed, is on much safer ground 
in Lancashire than proposing pro- 
tective duties. 

The Cotton Research Association 
is developing its resources admir- 
ably, but the question arises as to 
the continuance of funds in the fu- 
ture. At present the cost of run- 
ning the Institute is almost £40,000 
a year. The annual subscription. of 
the members is only £10,000 a year, 
the balance being made up of a 
grant from the Department of Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, which 
was {o cease in two years and a 
grant of £30,000 a year for a limited 
period by the trustees of the Cotton 
Trade, War Memorial Fund. In the 
chairman's recent report the coun-. 
cil had taken the responsibility of 
allowing the Institute to grow to its - 
present size in the confident belief 
that when the grants stated came 
to an. end the members. would be 
prepared to increase their subscrip- 
tions to. make up the deficiency. 

Undoubtedly the association is 
progressing, and as pointed out in a . 
recent article of mine, the ques- 
tion arises as to whether the in- 
dustry is in a fit state to assimilate 
the results. 

At the laboratories at Didsbury. 
cotton is being grown, and in the 
greenhouse there nearly 300 plants 
of Sea Island, South American, West 
Indian, Egyptian and Indian cottons 
are now being cultivated. The rea- 
son for growing these cottons is to 
insure a supply of pure materials 
the origin. of which is known, in 
order to have definitely correct re- 
search. One feature in regard to . 
the growth of these cottons is that 
in September and October the light 
is not sufficiently strong to enable 
the material to mature. This -year 
eotton has been planted earlier and 
is stated to be of must better qual- 
itv. — Lancashire Correspondent 
Daily News Record. 
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Philippine Island Embroidery Trade 
Slumps. 


Postwar conditions and: a lower 
quality of needlework have com- 
bined to cause a general slump in 
the Philippine embroidery business. 
Manufacturers are said to be largely 
to blame for the decline in quality 
as they accept inferior workman- 
ship. As a result both the reputa- 
tion and the sales of the Philippine 
embroidery have suffered. (Amer- 
ican Chamber of Commerce, Jour- 
nal of the Philippine Islands, July, 
1922.) 


United States Taking Much Cape 
Mohair. 


During April, May, and June Port 
Elizabeth exported to the United 
States nearly twice the amount of 
mohair shipped during the entire 
year of 1921. The greater part of 
the mohair purchased for American 
account consisted of super summer 
kids Which brought faney — prices: 
Exports to the United States during 
April were 91,687 pounds, May 770,- 
200 pounds, and June 812,263 pounds. 
(Consul Monnett B. Davis, Port Eliz. 
abeth, South Africa.) 
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Cheap Cotton Prime Textile 


Necessity. 


(By Randall N. Durfee, of National 
Cotton Manufacturers’ Association, 
in Journal of Commerce.) 


The United States is in 4a imique 
position because embraced within 
her territory is that section of the 
world which up to the present tine 
has proved to be best adapicd to 
the cultivation of cotton. 

The total consumption by Ameri- 
can spindles of American-grown 
eotton, according to the Bureau of 
the Census, for the year ending July 
34, was 5,891,683 bales. The number 
of active spindles reported by the 
same authority was 31,975,269. 

The price of cotton directly af- 
fects hundreds of thousands of! 
workers, both those who raise the 
raw material as well as those em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the 
finished produet. Cotton is the basis 
of their livelihood and it is of great 
coneern to them whether the price 
of the raw material is‘cheap or dear. 

Cotton should be cheap because 
it is one of the prime necessities of 
millions of people both in this coun- 
try and throughout the world. Cot- 
ton cloth has been called the poor 
man’s clothing; it is the clothing of 
all mankind. Being such a neces- 
sity, it requires no argument that if 
should be cheap so that it may come 
within the reach of -all, otherwise 
it would mean great suffering. 

Cotton should be cheap, because it 
is the means of livelihood of mil- 
lions of workers outside of those 
employed in the textile factories. 
When cotton is high, either from ar- 
tificial or material causes, these 
workers are either pul on short time 
.or thrown out of employment either 
on account of the lack of the raw 
material or because the public will 
not pay high prices and the manu- 
facturer cannot. take the risk of 
stocking up the finished product 
made from high priced raw mater- 
ial, 


Cotton should be cheap, because 
cheap cotton means cheap prices for 
‘finished goods to the ultimate con- 
sumer; this means largely increased 
sales to meet the demand for which 
the manufacturer must increase his 
product; this can only be done by 
employing two shifts of workers. 
thus giving more people employment 
in his own plant or else by increas- 
ing the capacity of his plant by in- 
stalling more machinery, thereby 
giving employment to more people 
to make the machines as well as to 
operate them; this additional em- 
ployment means more money to be 
spent in trade. | 

Cotton should be cheap because 
all producers of either raw or fin- 
ished materials should strive to pro- 
duce them as cheaply as possibe. 
There are opportunities in the cul- 
tivation of cotton to cheapen its cost 
of production; steps should be tak- 
en to make this production cheap- 
er, which should also at the same 
time show more profil to the pro- 
ducer than is now the case. 

Much has been said in the past 
few months as to diversification of 
crops, and there is no question thal 
up to a very short time ago too little 
attention was paid to the planting of 
other crops than cotton. Every 
plantation should be. self-sustaining 
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as far as possible, and should raise 
enough corn, cattle and produce so 
it would be unnecessary to buy 
same. 

This method would not only en- 
rich the land but would cheapen the 
eost of production. Other crops 
should not be raised for the purpose 
cof sale, as land everywhere should 
be used for the cultivation of the 
material best adapted to it. Cotton 
is peculiar best adapted and can be 
kept indefinitely, not deteriorating. 
The planter should also ascertain 
the quality of cotton best adapted 
to the soil, and this quality only 
should be planted. - 

United States Must Hold Place. 

Cotton should be cheap because 
the United States must keep its pre- 
eminent place in cotton culture: 
high prices bring competition which 
sooner or later will force cultivation 
elsewhere, and this will mean pos- 
sibly the loss of the foreign cotton 
trade. South America has hardly 
been exploited and recently it has 
been stated authoritatively that 
Australia has a greater area suitable 
for the cultivation of eotton than 
all the present cotton producing sec- 
tions of the United States. Nature 
has, however, given us a great ad- 
vantage, but it is quite possible for 
this advantage to be lost unless we 
strive out utmost to produce cotton 


as cheaply as possible rather than 


to attempt to curtail acreage so as 
to make the price high. 

Cotton should be cheap because 
cheap cotton as the foundation of 


cloth has a field entirely its own; 


dear cotton enfers into competition 


with other raw. materials, as flax. 


silk and wool, all of which may b: 
relatively cheap is comparison. Such 


a condition means a lessened de- 
mand for cotton. textiles, which 
might bring about serious unem- 


ployment. 


Cotton should be cheap because 
only in times of cheap cotton does 
the manufacturer secure a reason- 
able profit on the capital invested, 
and the risk of. manufacturing with 
a poor demand is at the minimum. 

Cotton should be cheap because 
the cotton producing sections are 
capable of producing large enough 

crops to make cotton cheap, ani 
this should be- done. Last year’s 
crop was. slightly under 8,000,000 
bales; the same acreage has pro- 
duced 16,000,000 bales. The larger 
production means more employment 
for every interest handling this great 
staple until the finished article goes 
into consumption. 

By cheap cotton is not meant a 
price which does not show a profil 
to the producer. All interests hand- 
ling cotton are entitled to a reason- 
able profit, but the producer is nol 
entitled to charge 20c for eotton 
costing 10e any more than the man- 
ufacturer entitled to charge $1 
for the finished cloth costing 50c; 
such conditions are unhealthy and 
only cause trouble, but each is cer- 
tainty entitled to a reasonable profit 
figured or normal conditions. 
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UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


BOSTON 


Winding machines for singie ana ply yarns, cot- 
ton, woolen, worsted and silk. Write for circular 
describing the NEW WIND DOUBLER, also the 
No. 80 for winding SUPERCONES. 


CHARLOTTE OFFICE 
804 Building 
FREDERIC 


JACKSON 


ATLANTA OFFICE 

1121 Candler Bldg. 

| WINTHROP S. WA 
—Agents— - 


Less Waste — Cleaner Yarns 


COMPETITION IS NOW STRONG, and we 
cannot impress upon you too keenly to adopt 
our ADJUSTABLE PIN GRIDS, which will en- 
able you to manufacture stronger and cleaner . 
yarns, with smallest percentage of waste. 


Send for large list that have already adopted 
them. | 


Atherton Pin Grid Bar Company 


Ree D. ARMSTRONG, President 


GREENVILLE, S. C. PROVIDENCE, B. 1. 


Gum Tragasol Ag¢lutinates 


the fibres of the yarn—cotton, woolen or worsted which- 


ever it may be—an 


d prevents waste of good materials by 


eliminating flyings. 


Gum Tragasol is Cheaper 


than either wool or cotton, therefore, its use is a distinct 


economy. 


JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
247 Atlantic Avenue, Boston 


WANTED: 

One or two accounts of lines 
selling to Textile Mills by an or- 
ganization with three salesmen 
covering Southern Mills—com- 
mission basis. Address Efficiency, 
Textile Bulletin. 


Southern Agent 
E. 8 PLAYER 
Greenville, 8. C. 


The humid atmosphere in textile 
mills causes employees to consume 
large quantities of water. These 
employees require cool water sup- 
plied in a sanitary manner — the 
‘fold tin cup’’ won’t do. 


A PURO Cooler with its Sanitary 
Fountain is the logical dispenser of 
Pure Cool Drinking water. 


We are holding a copy of catalog 
for you—may we send it? 


Made only by the 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN CoO., 


Haydenville, Mass. 
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SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


D. H. Mauney, Pres. 
J. 8S. P. Carpenter, Treasurer 


237 Chestnut Street 


Phil S. Steel, Vice-Pres. 


Rudisill, Secretary 


Mauney-Steel Company 
COTTON YARNS 


DIRECT FROM SPINNERS TO CONSUMER 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 


Frank W. Felsburg, 2nd V.-Pres. 


Thursday, Sept. 7, 1922. 


Philadelphia—-The yarn market 
showed a somewhat firmer tone dur- 


Ing the closing days of the week and 


Duck Yarns. 
3, 4, and 5-ply— 


Southern Office: Cherryville, N. C. Ths weavers and 
hrough. eavers and manu- 578 
PLEASE COMMUNICATE. quantities, although the knitters 
were not actively the marcel and 
continued to adopt a waiting atti. 
tude toward the market.. The effect 
of the Government crop report was 
CATLIN & COMPANY apparently well discounted in ad- 40s 
vance, as yarn quotations were un- ¢ 4, 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO’ changed after the report was issued 10s 35%@— 
e and yarn sellers and buyers laid no - 
Commission Merchants particular stress on: it. 
Cotton Piece Goods and Cotton Yarns Reports from the yarn centers of 993 -977---"77--" Bk 
the South indicated that, the mills 248 ---.--.----------....-......_43 @44 
SOUTHERN OFFICE have been receiving more orders 39s 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


during the past week and that the 


903 Commercial Bank Bldg. 


improvement was sufficient to jus- @-- 
the spinners. One will was reported 
C to have received an order for 850,000 ----86%4@3" 
TRADE MARK ing. the week, with spinnets show- 
ing a tendency to advance 
COLMAN COMPANY tions, although dealers in Philadel- double @46 
phia were willing to shade prices on 40s 
BOSTON, MASS. GREENVILLE, S. C. : sales from stock or yarn on ¢con- Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc. 
MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: —- tract. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. U S. A. The knitting trades contend that 

they cannot sell their products on a 2-ply 60s ______ 

HAND KNOTTERS WARP TYING MACHINES basis of today’s prices and are there- {0s 


2-ply 86s __. 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES fore buying in very small quantities ‘in Combed Panter hanes 
and only when in actual need of ------------ -- 
low and. there is a strong belief that 
many knitters will come in the mar- 97° = 
ket when. trade. conditions. have 265 
IDLEY ATTS worked down to a more stable basis 
| Quotations in this market were as 
N NTS | 40 
COMMISSION MERCHA Southern Two-Ply Chain Warge, Ets, 408 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY Carded. Peeler Thread Twist 
20s Movement of Cotton Crop in 
| Standard of Excellence ior 368 Colombian cotton has been coming 
Electrical Installations © mercies 43 0 for about four months. The two 
IN TEXTILE MILLS AND 500,000: pounds and 160,000 
VILLAGES Pgs 2 @ pounds of seed cotton at 4 per cent 
ber pound. There have been no in- 
HUNTINGTON & GUERRY, lac. Tinged ‘Insulating “Yarns. dependent cotton buvers in the mar- 
GREENVILLE, S 6s, 1-ply 30 pendent cotton buyers in the mar 
NVILLE, S. C. and this season. Mills have heen 
10s, 1-ply and 2-ply 33% @__ ling seed 
33i44q@_. Ktaly, that going to England bringin 
2@ going ging 


DOUBLE LOOP (HOOK) 


CARD BANDS 


SINGLE LOOP (TIE) BANDS FOR 


SPINNING, SPOOLING, TWISTING, ETC. 
BEST BY TEST 


Prices and Samples on Request 
SOUTHERN TEXTILE BANDING MILL 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Paulson, Linkroum & Co., Inc. 
52 Leonard Street, NEW YORK CITY, U.S. A. 


Philadelphia Providence Chicago Charlotte 


COTTON YARNS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR 
WEAVING anv KNITTING 
We Specialize In Cotton Yarn For Export 


The Y Market 
a 
| 
| 
| 
we 
SSSSUSETS 


Thursday, Sept. 7, 1922. 
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New York.—The cotton goode mar- 
ket were stronger last week” until 
the Government crop report was is- 
sued. The mystifying effect of the 
report in driving future cotton quo- 
tations down, resulted in a with- 
drawing of orders in the goods mar- 
kets and a tendency on the part of 
buyers to again await future devel- 
opments. There is much talk in the 
markets of higher production costs 
and a very general feeling that when 
the various factors that are now re- 
tarding business are removed and 
the trade gets down to a ‘steaady 
basis, that cotton and cotton goods 
must rule higher and that buyers 
will enventually see the necessity of 
paying higher prices. 

In the cloth division, sales were 
made on the basis of 8 3-4c for 38 1-2 
inch 64x60s, 9 3-4ce for 68x72s, 12 1-2c 


for 4-yard 80 squares and 6c for 
8.20s. Many other sales were report- 


ed and it was thought that transac- 
tions closed Saturday well 
up to 100,000 pieces of print cloths 
and convertibles. 

Sheetings are firmer and higher 
and some sales have been made on 
the higher basis now current. For 
4-yard 48x52s 9 3-4c is now the cur- 
rent price; for 4.70s 9 3-4c, and for 
40-inch 3.60s, 44 1-2c. There are 
some bak goods that have stiffened 
as a consequence of sales reported 
in the West during the day. The 
Western buyers seemed to be less 
troubled by the speculative decline 
than the trade locally and some deals 
were consummated in very fair vol- 
ume after the report was issued, but 
on the basis of prices fixed on 
Thursday. 


Several fine goods deals were held 
up. The converters who were in- 
clined to be quite bullish late on 
Thursday and made substantial in- 
quiries Friday morning pulled out 
temporarily after the cotton report 
came to hand. Canton silk sold on 
a basis of 49 1-2¢ for 35-inch 96x104s, 
8-30 2-end 22-26. 

Jobbers report a steady improve- 
ment in the demand for cotton da- 
masks. Some of which have been 
slow for months. There has also 
been more call for bedspreads, and 
the call for towels in cotton show 
beyond question that retail stocks 
are low and have to be replenished 
often. 

The blanket and napped xoods de- 
partments report a good business 
with scarcity developing in some of 
the well known eastern standard 
lines that have not been on the mar- 
ket because of strikes. Some of the 
cotton blankets are not available for 
early shipment. 

Carpets, rugs, upholsteries and 
curtains are moving well. These 
goods clearly reflect the activity in 
building this year. There has been 


Goods 


more business in ginghams of the 
better grades, and more call fof 
small lots of fancy percales: Some 
of the draperies are moving, but 
the call for the cheaper lines is not 
so good at the moment. 

Wholesalers are doing a steady 
business. Road orders are fair, as a 
rule, but the volume of goods is 
light: This, however, has been char- 
acteristic of the whole season. A 
noticeable fact is that the northwest 
are sending in better orders than the 
manufacturing sections. 

Japanese crepes are still in good 
demand, many reorders coming in 
during the week. Sponge cloths are 
staging a strong comeback. ‘These 
fabries are included white 
grounds, with plaids and in pastel 
shades. Some have pastel stripes in 
Roman checkerboard effects. Candy 
stripes are also used. In the making 
of these goods thought has been giv- 
en to the desired draping features. 
in view of the vogue for longer 
dresses for the coming season. 


An all-over ratine yard decoration 
on a crepe ground is shown in four- 
color effects on white and colors 
Shadow checks are a feature, com- 
ing in red and gold, burnt orange 
and black, rose and blue and gold 
combinations. Various sizes of 
checks in one pattern are worked 


out on. mercerized cloth, basket- 
weave ground. 
Some cotton manufacturers ex- 


press the opinion that the staple 
will sell at more than 25 cents unless 
a decided change in the crop outlook 
eccurs in the next 10 or 15 days. 

Cotton goods prices were as fol- 
lows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s. . 7 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s...... 6% | 
Gray goods, 38 {.2-in., 64x60s.. 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s...... 9% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s...... 12% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard....... 11% 
Brown sheetings, So. Stnd.... 413 


Dress ginghams ... .18a20% 
Kid finished cambrics ....... 


American Purchasing Belgian Linens 


Large orders from America are 
reported by Belgian linen mills, the 
Department of Commerce is inform- 
ed by the Brussels office. The mills 
attribute these purchases for quick 
delivery to the belief that the new 
American tariff will go into effect in 
August or September. It is also 
stated that in anticipation of this 
tariff American linen importers are 
buying heavily in Ireland as well 
as in Belgium. 


AGHNCIES: Atlanta, Ga.:; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Wilson, N. C.: 


BRADSHAW-ROBERSON COTTON COMPANY 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
Capital $300,000 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT 
Head Office, Greensboro, N. C. 
Elberton, 
Norfolk, Va.; Dallas, Texas: Milan, Italy. 


Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; Toccoa, Ga.; 


Let Us Quote vou 


«Be 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER. GOLDMAN COMPANY 


F ST. LOUIS, 


P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent, Charlotte, 


Extra staples, and. good 1 1-16 and 1 1-8 cotton from Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


COKER COTTON SALES CO. 


Gastonia, N. C. 


By patronizing us you are sure of satisfaction. 
Carolina staple industry. 


COKER COTTON COMPANY 


Hartsville, S. C. 
PIONEERS IN CAROLINA STAPLES 


COKER COTTON COMPANY > 
Athens, 
North Georgia’s 


You also strengthen the 


Ga. 


Ss. B. TANNER, JR. 
Local Phone 821 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Postal Phone 


TANNER & JONES 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


MOREHEAD JONES 
Long Distance Phone 9998 


WILLIAMSON, INMAN & STRIBLING 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Stewart Brothers. Cotton Co. 


(Incorporated) 
of New Orleans, La. 


Cotton Merchants 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 
Charlotte, N. C. 


S. C. 


-GRAY-BARKLEY CO., INC. 
Staple Cottons 
Gastonia, N. C. 


William end York Wilson 


Charlotte, N. C. 


Cotton Brokers 


Charlotte 
Phone 4806 
Postal 


Rock Hill, S. C. 


‘Rock Hill 
Phone 695 
Phone 


Codes 1878-1881 


B. H. PARKER & CO. 
Cotton Brokers 


Staples a Specialty 


Bell Phone 61 


Gastonia, N. C. 


ROSE BROTHERS 
COTTON 


1914 East Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 


J. F. Mathewes 


Postal! 


Hamlin Beattle 


Mathewes, Beattie & Co. 
COTTON 


Local Phone 17 
Long Distance Phone 9912 


Phone 


GREENVILLE, c. 


SANDERS, ORR & CO. 
COTTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


G. Wilkins 


Greenville, S. C. 


F. E. Gibson 


WILKINS & GIBSON 
COTTON 


Sumter, S. C. 


Bell and Postal Phone 


J. L. BUSSEY & CO. 


P. H. JOHNSON 


R. S. HOWIE ’ 


JOHNSON & HOWIE 
COTTON 
Greenville, S. C. Monroe, N. C. 
THREEFOOT BROS. & CO. KENNETH GRIGG & CO. 

Cotton Merchants COTTON 
Meridian, Miss. All Grades—Long and Short 
Handlers of Mississippi Staples 
Cotton Lincolnton, N. C. 


LINEBERGER BROS. 
BROKERS—SHIPPERS 


Carolina and Delta Staples 
All Kinds Short Cotton 


Lincolnton, N. C. 


H. H. WOLFE & Co. 
COTTON 
Monroe, N. C. 


ay 
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Jacques Wolf & Company 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS AND IMPORTERS 


PASSAIC, N. J. 


Finishing and Sizing Preparations for Cotton 


BLEACHING OIL . 
Kier Roil Assistant 


CREAM SOFTENER 


ANTISTAIN 


ALIZARINE ASSISTANTS 


HYDROSULPHITE 
For Stripping and Dis- 
charge Printing 

LEVULINE 


To soften Sulphur 
and Developed Black 


MONOPOLE OIL 
Reg. Trade Mark No.70991 


SCROOPING COMPOUND 


For Silk and 
Cotton Hosiery 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE,R. I. 
AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


US. 


Wm. P. tare. Southern Representative 
P.O.Box 792 - - GREENVILLE, S. C. 


U.S, Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which | 
insures even-running spinning. They are also correct 
as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Sept. 7, 1922. 


Thursday, 


Wanted 
to know the whereabouts of Ben 
Fleming, card room man, who 


worked for me at Eatonton, Ga 
J. W. Fernander, 912 Thirteenth 
Street, Meridan, Miss. 


Information Wanted. 
Information regarding where- 
abouts of W.-M. Yelton, also 
known as Will Yelton, who left 
the Phenix Mills, Kings Mountain 


N.'C., about June 15, is wanted for 
his family. 

Yelton is 26 vears old, height 
5 ft. 10 or 44 inehes; medium 
build: sandy hair, blue eyes. He 
is a weaver. Information will be 
appreciated. Write E. A. Smith, 


Jr., Superintendent, Phenix Mills, 


Kings Mountain, N. ¢ 


Wanted. 

Position as Overseer spinning or 
twisting, or both. Also winding, 
age 31, have been overseer past 
eight years. Very best of refer- 
ences. Married. Give me the 
job and I will give you the pro- 
duction at the right cost per Ib. 
Now overseer, but wish to change. 
Address G, D., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 

Wanted. 

Three good Loom Fixers for E 
Model Draper 32” Looms, Apply 
to J. J. Roberts, Overseer of. 
Weaving, Barrow County Cotton 
Mills, Winder, Ga. 


For Sale 


Absolutely New | Steel Ball 
Bearing Twister Spindles. 


683 


These are band drive for 4%” 
rings (4’°x6” Bobbin, 9-16” blade) 
They are in original cases and 
perfect. .Many of the same lot 
are in successful operation. 

Low price for cash. 


Sale. 
persimmon 
Williams 


Shuttles for 
367—New plain 
shuttles made by J. H. 
Company, size 1 11-16" wide, 1%” 
high, 14 3-4" long. Cateh for 3- 
ring Draper quill $12.00 per 
dozen. 
41—Same. as above, bul very 
slightly used @ $10.00 per dozen. 
Woodside Cotton Mills Co., 
Greenville, 


Loom Fixers Wanted. 
Want two first class loom fix- 


Willard B. Luther, ers for Model E Draper looms. 
10 State Street Boston Good job, good city. Address 
Loomfix, care Southern Textile 
Bulletin. 
COMPLETE DYEHOUSE 
EQUIPMENT Hosiery Superintendent. 
Special Machinery for > Want superintendent for hos- 
: Textile Mills iery mill on medium grade cotton 
| The Klauder-Weldon Dyeing goods. Only sober; industrious 
3 Machine Co. man need apply. Address B, care 
C O R Pp OR A Si | O N Bethayres, Pa. southern Textile Bulletin. 
“Warp Dressing Service 
MERROWING 
NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA ae Established 1858 
Stocking Welting Maximum Production 
Mock Seaming Unexcelled Quality of Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
MmYDROSULPHITES Laue Stet, Harford, Cons 


Bisulphite of Soda-Powder 
Send Us a Trial Order 


Sample*Card and Lowest Quotations on Request 


HAMETZ& 


Ages fy Hudson Street, New York Ci 
Seston Philadelphia Providence Chica 
Charlotte | San Francisco 


Size 


“The Warps Best Friend’’ 


Moreland Sizing Company 
Spartanburg, S. C. 
J. T. MORELAND, President | 


| Want Department 


Thursday, Sept. 7, 1922. 


MPLOYMEN | 
BUREAU 2 | 


The fee for joining our employment 
bureau for three months is $2.00 which 
will also cover the cost of carrying a 
small advertisement for one montbh- 

If the applicant is a subscriber to the 
Southern Textile Bulletin and his sub- 
scription is paid up to the date of his 
joining the employment bureau the above 
fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership 
we send the applicant notices of all va- 
cancies in the position which he desires. 

We do not guarantee to place every 
man who joins our employment bureau, 
but we do give them the best service of 
any employment bureau connected with 
the Southern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. Ex- 
cellent reason for changing. Would like 
to submit my references to mill needing 
high class man. Address No. 3539. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
have superintendent’s place in medium 
sized plant, but wish larger job. Ref- 
erences as to character and ability. 
Address No. 3540. 3 


WANT position as master mechanic. Now 
employed in large mill shop and have al- 
ways given satisfaction over long pe- 
riod of years. References to show char- 
acter, qualifications and training. Ad- 
dress No. 3541. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed as weaver in good mill, but 
wish to locate in Carolinas or Georgia. 
High class man who can produce re- 
sults. Address No. 3542. 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or weaver. Now getting $3,000 sal- 
ary, but will take place at $150 a month 
in more healthy location. Experienced 
in large mill; both white and colored 
goods. Married. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3543. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer 
second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed as overseer in denim plant. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3544. 


COTTON CLASSER and stapler desires 
position, preferably with mill. Exper- 
ienced and can furnish references. Ad- 
dress No. 3545. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Prefer mill on colored gools. 
Now employed. Best of references, Ad- 
dress No. 3546. 


WANT position as overseer carding, or 
carding and spinning. Practical man of 
iong experience who can handle your 
carding or spinning on economical and 
paying basis. Address No. 3548. 


WANT position as carder. Age 40; 18 
years’ experience in number of good 
mills. Gilt edge references. Address No. 
3548 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
beaming, slashing or quilling. Have 
handled all of above departments and 
ean give good references. Now over- 
seer weaving in mill on checks and 
chambrays in mill of 800 looms. Ad- 
dress No. 3549. 


WANT position as 
carder and spinner. 
wish larger. place. 
Address No. 3550. 


superintendent, or 
Now employed, but 
Good references. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth, High 
class man of good habits who thorough- 
ly understands the efficient handling of 
cloth room. Address No. 3551. 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 
both. Age 43; 18 years’ as Overseer: 
good record as manager of help. Now 
employed as carder, Dut wishes larger 
place. References. Address No. 3553. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Set- 
tled man of good habits, long experience 


on both plain and fancy weaves. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3553. 

WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as superintendent. Bxper- 


ience for more than 20 years as superin- 
tendent and overseer. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 35565. 


WANT position as cloth room overseer. 
Competent, reliable man of long exper- 
ience. Can furnish excellent 
Address No. 3556. 


WANT position as superintendent, man- 
ager or office manager in large mill. 
Can manage plant on efficient basis 
and would like opportunity to show 
qafostiens to mill needing Al man. 

ddress No. 3557. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


WANT position as carder or spinner or 


superintendent. Thoroughly qualified 
in both departments and have had long 
experience as overseer in a number of 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Now employed but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of referen- 
large mills. Address No. 3558 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
successfully run some of the best mills 
in the South and can furnish references 
showing long period of satisfactory and 
productive service. Address No. 3559. 


WANT position as superintendent, card- 
er or spinner. Experienced and capa- 
ble man of long experience. Settled 
habits. Address No. 3560. 


WANT position as superintendent, carder 
and spinner, or both. Experienced man 
of practical ideas. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3561. 

WANT position as Have 
long record of good service and have 

given satisfaction. Now em- 

Excellent references. Address 


always 
ployed. 
No. 3562. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
weaver. Weaving experience covers 


period of over 20 years on wide variety 
of fabrics: Sober, reliable and good 
manager of help. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3563. 


WANT position as carder. Mone exper- 
ience and have special knowledge of 
combed work. Excellent references. 
Address No, 3566. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Can 
handle plain or fancy work. raper 
job preferred. Would accept place as 
designer in large mill.’ Thoroughly ca- 
pable weaver in every respect. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3567. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or both. Have worked in 
some of best mills in South and always 
goten good results. Good references. 
Address No. 3565. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Prac- 


tical man who can handle carding in 
efficient manner. Long experience. 
Specially qualified for combed work. 


Address No. 3568. 


WANT position as superintendent. By 
experience and training am especially 
fitted to handle combed yarn mill. Will 
gladly submit references to mill desir- 
ing high class; experienced superin- 
tendent. Address No. 3569. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
superintendent in medium sized mill. 
Now employed as superintendent, but 
do not like location of mill. Long ex- 
perience and’ thoroughly understand 
card loom details. Address No. 3570. 


WANT position as cotton classer or buy- 
er for mill in Carolinas or Georgia. Sev- 
eral years’ experience in buying and 
classing long and short cotton, domes- 
tic and export. A-l references. Ad- 
dress No. 3571. 


WANT position as overseer of carding; 18 
years’ experience as carder and am com- 
petent and reliable in every respect. 
references. Address No. 3570. 


WANT position as superintendent or ov- 
erseer of carding and spinning. Now 
employed in medium sized mill, but am 
caple of handling job. Referenices show- 
ing character and ability giadly furn- 
ished. Address No. 3578. 


WANT position 


as superintendent of 
yarn mill. Now employed, but wish bet- 
ter paying place. Many years as su- 
perintendent and overseer, and ast fa- 
miliar with all departments of mills. 
Address No. 3574. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder or spinner. 
Many years as superintendent and over- 
seer and can succssfully operate ‘any 


— mill. Good reference. Address No. 
a 
WANT position as superintendent, or 


overseer carding and spinning. 
employed in good mill. 
superintendent and overseer for more 
than 20 years. Excellent references. 
Address No. 3576. 


Now 
Experienced as 


WANT position as outside foreman. Ex- 
perienced in the work and know how 
to keep the property up. Married, with 
family of mill help. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3577 


WANT. position 


as superintendent or 


overseer carding and spinning. My ex- 
perience over many years fits me for 
either of the three positions. 


Best of 


references. Address No. 3578 


WANT positions as superintendent, pref- 
erably of print cloth mill. Now employ- 
ed, but wish larger place. Thoroughly 
experienced in handling a mill, but on 
outside and inside. References. Address 
No. 8579 


WANT position as superintendent. Have 
had long experience and have always 
gotten good results. Would like oppor- 
tunity to submit my record to mill need- 
ing high class man. Address No. 3580. 


WANT position as overseer beeches Long 
experience and can give best of refer- 
ences as to character and ability. Ad- 
dress No. 3581. 


WANT position as superintendent, assist- 
ant superintendent or overseer weaving. 
Prefer mill making. ginghams or fancy 
shirtings. Also consider position finish- 
ing and bleaching plant. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3582. 


WANT position as overseer of cloth room 
in mill on white work. Now employed 
and giving satisfaction. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in cloth room. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of slasher 


room, tying-in and drawing-in. Would 
consider large room only. an come on 
short notice. Good references. Address 


No. 3584 


oo 


WANT position as overseer of carding or 


spinning, or both. High class man of 
excellent character ‘and ability to get re- 
sults. Fine references. Address No. 
3585-A. 


WANT position as roller coverer, and belt 
man. Now employed but wish to change. 
Marrie, age 35, 12 years experience. 
Good references. Address No. 3585-B. 


WANT position as overseer weaving or 
cloth room, or would consider place as 
traveling salesman for mill supply house. 
Excellent references. Address No. 3586. 


WANT position as traveling salesman in 
textile trade. Ten years’ experience in 
this fleld. Also experienced as weaving 
and slasher man. Address No. 3587. 


WANT position as carder or spinner, or 
both. Prefer mill in North Carolina. 
Good man of long experience. Refer- 
ences. Address No. 3588. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Best 
of references to show that I can deliver 
the goods. Address No. 3589. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
overseer of weaving. Long experience 
‘in number of good mills and can give 
fine references to show character and 
ability... Address No. 3590. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as. assistant superintendent in 
large mill, but am competent to handle 
mill. Fine references. Address No. 3591. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendént. Am textile 


graduate of N. C. State College and 
have worked around mill all my life. 


Now employed as overseer spinning. Ex- 
cellent references. Address No. 3592. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Now 
employed in good mill but am competent 
to handle better position. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3593 


WANT position as assistant superintend- 
ent or overseer spinning, or salesman. 
Many years experience in erecting and 
overhauling carding and spinning, also 
as overseer spinning. Good references. 
Address No. 3594. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Now 


employed in good mill, but have good 
reasons for changing. Best of refer- = 
ences. Address No. 3595. 
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WANT position as second hand in weav- 
ing or loom fixer. Good record and good 
rereranage to show for it. Address No. 

603. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed as such in large mill, but pre- 
fer change of locality. Excellent refer- 
ences. Address No. 3604. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Man of good 
character and settled habits, steady and 
experienced worker. Address No. 6305. 


WANT position as general manager, su- 
perintendent or assistant superintend- 
ent. High class man of long experience, 
and thoroughly understand all phases of 
cotton manufacturing. Excellent refar- 
ences, Address No. 3606. 


WANT position as superintendent, over- 
seer of earding or spinning. Excellent 
references to show ability and character. 
Address No. 3607 


WANT position as overseer carding and 


spinning. Many years’ experience and 
am thoroughly competent to handle 
either process. References. Address 
No. 3608. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Un-~ 
derstand both steam and electric plant, 
and can handle large or small mill. Ad- 
dress No. 3609 


WANT position as superintendent or card- 
er and spinner. Now employed, but 
wish larger place. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3610. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Age 38, good habite ‘*“eady worker. 
Good references, .w..6 experience and 
qualifications. Address No. 3611. 


WANT position as overseer weaving. Good 
weaver of long experience. Can handle 


we variety of fabrics. Address No. 
3612, 


WANT position as overseer large cloth 
room. Thirteen years’ experience on al! 
kinds of white goods. Age 32, married, 
13 years as overseer. Best of references. 
Address No..3613. 


WANT position as overseer carding. Have 
had 24 years’ experience, textile educa- 
tion, 3 years on tire duck. Best of ref- 
erences. Address No. 3614. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning. Excellent worker, long expe- 
good references. Address 
3615. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
spinning, or superintendent of good yarn 
mill. Good references to show past rec- 
ord and experience. Address No. 3616. 


WANT position as overseer spinning 

North Carolina preferred. Am thorough- 
ly experienced in spinning and have 
handled rooms in some of the best mills 
in North Carolina. Fine references. At- 
dress No. 3617. 


WANT position as overseer of weaving. 
Competent, experienced man who can 
get real results. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 3618. 


WANT position as master mechanic, long 
experience in both steam and electric 
plants. Now employed. Good refer- 
ences. Address No. 3619. 


WANT position as superintendent of me- 
dium sized mill on white work, or card- 
er and spinner in larger mill. Excellent 
references to show character and abil- 
ity. Address No, 3620. 


WANT position as superintendent of yarn 
mill, or plain weave plant, or overseer 
earding and spinning. Long experience 
as overseer and superintendent.. Ad- 
dress No, 3596. 


WANT position as superintendent, or 
would accept place as carder and spin- 
ner in large mill. Fine references. Ad- 
dress No. 3597. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
assistant superintendent. Am middle- 
aged man of temperate habits, married. 
and can give good references from past 
oa present employers. Address No. 
on 


WANT posttion as master mechanic and 
engineer. Now have good night job, 
but wish to work in day. Excellent ref- 
erences. Address No. 3599. 


WANT position as overseer finishing. 
- Thoroughly competent and reliable and 
neve excellent references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer of small room, 
or second hand in large room. Now em- 
ployed, but went to change. Good ref- 
erences. Address No. 3601. 


WANT position as superintendent. Now 
employed, but have excellent reasons for 
wanting to change. Would be giad to 
submit references to mill needing high 
class man. Can prove that I can get 
good results. Address No. 3602. 


WANT position as assistant to superin- 
tendent, agent or president. Long ex- 
perience as mill man, stenographer, gen- 
eral office man. Textile college and 
I, C. S&S. courses. References. Address 
No. 3621. 


WANT position as superintendent or 
spinner; 18 years an overseer and super- 
intendent. Present job for two years. 
Have run some of the best jobs in the 
South. Wish change of locality, Pied- 
mont section preferred. Address No. 


WANT position as. superintendent. or 
everseer of weaving, white or colored. 
plain or fancy work. Have handled some 
of the best jobs in the Carolinas and can 
get results. Best of references. Address 
No. 3623. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Com- 
petent man of long experience in mill 
and machine work. Address No. 3624. 


WANT position as superintendent or trav- 
eling salesman. Now employed, but 
have good reasons for wishing to 
eeoes. Fine references. Address No. 


WANT position as overseer weaving in 
medium size mill or second liznd in large 


mill making sheetings, prints, pajama 
checks. Experienced on both plain and 
Draper looms. Can come on short no- 
tice. Kcferences show I 


can deliver the 


gocds. Address No. 3624 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 
AIR CONDITIONERS— CONES, PAPER— ELECTRIC MOTORS— LOOMS— 
The Bahnson Co. Southern Novelty Co. Allis-Chalmers cre Co. Stafford Co., The. 
Parks-Cramer Co. CON TRACTORS— ELECTRIC SUPPLIES— Draper Corporation. 
ALBONE— ——See Mill Bullders. St ne Fuse Mfg. Co. Saco-Lowell Shops. 
AIR WASHERS AND COOLE ink-Belt Company. n e ompan utton u 
——See Humidifiers. CONVEYOR PIPE ELEVATOR, REVOLVING PORTABLE— Jennings Mf 


ARCHITECTS & MILL ENGINEERS— 
Draper, E. S. 

Sirrine & Co., J. 

ASH HANDLING EQUIPMENT— 
Link-Beit Compa 

AUTOMATIC FEEDS FOR COTTON— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

AUTOMATIC REGULATORS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

BALL BEARING— 

Fafnir Bearing Co. 
S. K. F. Industries, Inc. 

BALING PRESSES— 

Presses, Baling. 

BALLERS— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
BANDS AND TAPE— 
American Textile Banding ny 
Southern Textile Banding Mil 
BEAMING AND WARPING 'MACHIN. 
ERY— 
Cocker Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
‘Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Morse Chain Co. 
BEARINGS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B.-& Sons Co, 

BELT CONVEYORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

BELT TIGHTENERS— 
Link-Belt Company. 

Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 

BLEACHING MATERIALS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 

Bosson & Lane 

Klipstein & Co., A. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
Roessier & WHasslacher Chem. Co. 
Seyde! Chemical Co. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 

United Chemical Products 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 

BEARINGS, ROLLER— 

Roller Bearings. 

BELTING— 

See also Mill Supplies. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Grant Leather Corporation. 

BELTING, LINK— 

Link-Belt Company. 
Courtney Co., Dana S. 
Draper Corporation. 
Macrodi Fiber Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

BELTING CEMENT— 

Grant Leather Corporation. 

BENCH DRAWERS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co 

BENCH LEGS, PRESSED ‘STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 

BOBBINS— 

Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Jordan Mfg. Co 

U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana &., Co, 

BOXES— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Veneer Co. 

BOX SHOOKS— 

Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 
Jennings Mfg. Co. 
Wlits Veneer Co. 

BRUSHES— 

Atianta Brush Co. 

BLOWERS AND BLOWER SYSTEMS— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

BOBBIN STRIPPER— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

CALENDER ROLLS— 
Perkins & Sons, B. F. 

CARD CLOTHING— 
Ashworth Bros. 

CARD GRINDING MACHINERY— 
Dronsfield Bros. 

Roy & Son Co., B. S._ 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


CARDS— 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
CARRIER APRONS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
CHAIN BELTS AN 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
CLOTH TESTERS— 
Perkins, B. F., & Sons. 
CLUTCHES, FRICTION— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co 
SOAL HANDLING MACHINERY— 
Link-Beit Co. 


Co. 


DRIVES— 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS— 
Catlin & Co. 
Ridley, Watts & Co. 
Whitman & Sons, Clarence. 
Paluson, Linkroum & Co. 
MPRESSORS (AIR)— 
\ilis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

. IINDENSERS— 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
BONDITIONING MACHINES— 
American Molstening Co. 
SONDUIT FITTINGS— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 


J. N. McCausland & Co. 
COOLERS (AIR)— 
———See Humidifying Apparatus. 
COTTON— 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton Co. 
J. L. Bussey & Co. 
Gray-Barkley Co. 
Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co. 
Mathews, Beattie & Co. 
B. H. Parker & Co. 
Rose Bros. 
Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Threefoot Bros. & Co. 
Wilkins & Gibson. 
Wm. & York Wilson. 
Coker Cotton Co. 
H. Wolfe & Co. 
Johnson & Howie. 
Kenneth Grigg & Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 
Tanner & Jones. 
Domo, F. Ji, & Co. 
Oliver & Houghton. 
Martin & Co. 
Eblin & Co 
COTTON MACHINERY— 
Ashworth Bros. 
Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
‘Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
National Ring Traveler Co. 
Roy & Son., B. S. 
Saco- Lowell Shops. 
Stafford Co., The 
Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
Terrell Machine Co 
COTTON OPENERS AND LAPPERS— 
Saco-Lowell 
Whitin Machine orks. 
COTTON 
Arabol 
Bosson 
Klipstein & co A. 
Seyde! Chemical Co., The 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
COTTON WASTE MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
COUPLINGS, SHAFT 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
CRANES— 
Link-Belt Company. 
DESKS, STEEL FACTORY— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DISINFECTANTS— 
Carolina Specialty Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
Masury Young Co, 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
DOBBY CHAIN— 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
DOFFING BOXES— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
DOUBLERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
DOORS. STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
DRAWING ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Company. 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS— 
Puro Sanitary Fountain Co. 
DRIVES, SILENT CHA 
Morse Chain Co. 
 Link-Belt Co. 
DRYERS, CENTRIFUGAL— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING AND 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 
Klauder-Weldon Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & ns, 
Roy & Son Co. 
Tolthurst Machine Works. 
DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
du Pone Nemours & Co., 
Klipstein Co., A. 
Metz, H. A., & Co. 
National Aniline & Chemicat Co. 
Newport Chemical Works. 
Roessier & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
United ‘Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co 
ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
ELECTRIC FANS— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Perkins & Son., tnc., B. F. 
ELECTRIC HOISTS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
.ink-Belt 
ELECTRIC LIGHTING— 
Huntington & Guerry. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Bouligny, R. H., Inc. 
Standard Electric Co. 


Inc. 


See Portable 

ENGINEERS— 
Mees & Mees. 

ENGINEERS, MILL— 

See Architects and Mill Engineers. 

ENGINEERS (VENTILATING)— 
Parks-Cramer Co 

(STEAM, OIL, GAS, PUMP: 

IN 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
EXHAUST FANS— 

Perkins, B. F., & Son 

See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

EXTRACTORS— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
FANS— 

Perkins, B. F., & Son 
See Electric; sles ‘Ventilator. 
FEED WATER PUMPS— 

Morehead Mfg. Co. 
FEED WATER REGULATORS— 

Powers Regulator Company, 
FINISHING MACHINERY— 

——See aati Drying, Bleaching and 


Elevators. 


Finishin 
WALL -PAINT— 


du Pont de Nemours & ‘Oe. Ine. 
FLOOR CLEANERS— 

Champion Chemical Co. 

Midland Chemica! Laboratories. 
FLOOR STANDS— 

Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
FLUTED ROLLS— 

Whitin Machine Works. 
AND ‘OVERHAUL- 


Southern Spindie & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
FLYERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
FRICTION CLUTCHES— 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 
——See Clutches. 


FUSES— 
Chicago Fuse Co. 
GEARING, SILENT FLEXIBLE— 


Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 

GRATE BARS— 
Eureka tron Works. 
Thomas Grate 


GENERATING SETS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
GRAB BUCKETS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
GREASES— 
¥. & N. J. Co. 
Swan, & Finch C 
GRINDING AND POLISHING 
MACHINES— 
Roy, B. S., & Son Co. 
GRID BARS— 
Atherton Grid Bar Co. 


GRAPHITE PAINT— 
Detroit Graphite Company. 

HANGERS, SHAFT— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood's, T. B., Sons Co. 

HARDWARE SUPPLIES— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 

HARNESS TWINE— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


HARNESS AND FRAMES— | 
——See Heddies and Frames. 


HEDDLES AND FRAMES— 
Garland Mfg. Co 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
HUMIDIFYING AND AIR 
ING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Grinnell Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HUMIDITY CONTROLLER— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co.. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
HYDRO-EXTRACTORS— 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Co. 
KNITTING 
Brinton, H., 
Hemphill Company. 
Hepworth, John & Co. 
KNITTING NEEDLES & SUPPLIES— 
Franklin Needle 
Torrington Co. 
Willlams, Chauncey A. 
KNIT GOODS, FINISHING MACHINES— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co., The. 
KNOTTERS— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Mill Devices Co. 
LAUNDRY MACHINERY— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT— 
E. S. Draper. 
LOOM HARNESS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Stee! Heddle Mfg. 
LOOM PICKERS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


CONDITION- 


Co. 


0. 
North State Creosoting Co. 
LUBRICANTS— 
Masury- 
N.Y. & N ubricant Co. 
& Finch Co. 


Chartotte Leather Belting Co. 
MACHINERY ENAMEL 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
MANGLES— 
American. Laundry Machinery Co. 
MARKERS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 
MERCERIZING MACHINERY— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
METAL PAINT— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., In 
METALLIC ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
METER 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
MILL ARCHITECT 
——See Architects. 
MILL STOCKS— 
A. M. Law & Co. 
MILL CONSTRUCTION— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
MILL LIGHTIN 
See Electric Lightinz 
MILL SUPPLIES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
MILL WHITE— 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
MOTORS— 
Roy, B. S., & Sons Co. 
Borne, Scrymser 
Klipstein, A., 
Swan & Finch ag 
N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
Seydel Chemical Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
OPENING MACHINERY— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
OVERSEAMING AND OVEREDGING 
MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
OVERHAULERS— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
PACKING (LEATHER)— 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
PAINTS— 
ae Specialty Co. 
E..1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co. 
PARTITIONS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
PATENTS— 
Siggers & a 
PERBORATE SODA— 
Roessier & Chemical Co. 
PICKERS, LEAT 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PICKER STICKS— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
PIPE AND F TTINGS— 
Grinnell Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co 
PORTABLE ELEVATORS— 
Link-Belt Company. 
POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons 
PREPARATORY MACHINERY 
(COTTON)— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
PRESSES— 
American Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros, 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
PEROXIDE OF SODIUM— 
Roessier & Hasslacher. 
PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Whitin Works. 


PULLEY 
——See Transmission sAachinery. 
PULLEYS, CAST IRO 
B., Sons Co. 
PUMPS— 


Inc. 


(Boller Feed; also Centrifugal.) 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 

QUILLERS— 

Universal Winding Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 

QUILL CLEANERS— 
Terrell Machine Co. 

RING TRAVELERS— 

Ring Traveler Co. 
S. Rin raveler Co. 

RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

ROLLS— 

The Whitin Machine Works. 
Metallic Drawing ig Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shop 

Southern Spindle ‘Flyer Co. 


LUG STRAPS— 
Budd Grate Co. 
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ROOFING— 
David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 
ROPE TRANSMISSION— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Wood’s, T- B., Sons Co. 
ROVING CANS AND BOXES— 
American V'''canized Fibre Co. 
ROVING MAC’ ‘NERY— 
Whitin Mach 4e Works. 


Saco-Lowe\ Ships. 
SADDLES— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SALT— 


SANITARY EQUIPMENT— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
SAN TARY FOUNTAINS— 
——See Fountains. 
SASH, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, ye 
SCALLOP MACHIN 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SCOURING POWDERS— 
Champion Chemical Co. 
Midland Chemical Laboratories. 
SEWING MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING, HANGERS, ETC.— 
——See Power Transmission Machinery. 
SHELL STITCH MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
SHAFTING— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
SHEET METAL WOoORK— 
N. McCausland & Co. 
SHELVING, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SHUTTLES— 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co, 

SIZING STARCHES, GUMS— 
Allen, Charles R. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
A. E. Staley pg 
Corn Products Co. 
Drake, Corporation. 
E. F. Drew & Co 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston Co. 
H. A. Metz & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Seyde!l Chemical Co., The 
Spartan Sizing Compound Co. 
Stein, Hall.& Co. 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
Masury-Young Company. 


SILENT CHAIN DRIVE— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Company. 


SKEWERS— 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co 

SKYLIGHT, ROLLED STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 


SOFTENERS (COTTON)— 
United Chemical Products Corp. 
Arabol Co 
Bosson & Lane. 

Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Metz, H. A., & Co., Inc. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 

SLASHERS AND EQUIPMENT— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

SLASHER HOODS— 


Sons Co. 
ES— 


R. O. Pickens Slasher Hood Co. 
J. N., & Co. 

SOAP 
Mfg. Co. 


Poland Soap Works. 

Klipstein, A., & Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co., The 

United Chemical Products Co. 
SOFTENERS— 

——See Cotton Softeners. 
SOLOZONE— 

Roessier & Wasslacher Chemical 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel! Shops. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
SPINNING FRAME SADDLES— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
SPINNING RINGS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co, 
SPINNING TAPE— 
American Textile Banding Co. 
SPOOLS— 
Lestershire Spoo! & Mfg. Co. 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S., Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
See Bobbins, Spools, Shuttles, 
SPROCKETS, SILENT CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Company. 
Morse Chain Co. 
STARC 
——See “Sizing, Starch and Gum. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
STEAM TRAPS— 
STEEL, STRUCTURAL— 
Southern Engineering Co. 


‘TRANSMISSION MACHIN 


SWITCH BOXES— 
Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

TANKS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank Mfg. Co. 
Southern Engineering Co 

TAPES, BRAIDS AND EDGINGS— 
American Textile Banding Co 

TEXTILE MACHINERY SPECIALTIES 
Cocker Machine and Foundry Co. 


THERMOMETERS— 
Powers Regulator Co. 

TEMPLES— 
Draper Corporation. 

TESTING APPARATUS (FABRICS)— 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 


TRANSFER STAMPS— 
Kaumagraph Co. 

TRANSMISSION BELT— 
Grant Leather Corporation. 
Baltimore Belting Co. 
Charlotte Leather Beltin 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
Wood’s, T. B., Sons Co. 
TOILETS— 
Vogel, Jos. A., Co. 
TOO CABINETS AND STANDS, 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co, 
TOWERS— 
G. Woolford Wood Tank wre: Co. 
Southern Engineering Co 
TRANSMISSION SILENT ‘CHAIN— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
TRUCKS (MILL)— 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
TRUCKS (AUTOMOBILE)— 
Cyclone Motors Corporation. 
TUBES, PAPER— 
Southern Novelty Company. 
TURBINES (STEAM)— 
Allis-Chaimers Mfg. Co. 
TWISTING MACHINERY— 
Draper Corporation. 
Saco-Lowel!l Shops: 
Whitin Machine Works. 
UNDERWEAR MACHINES— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
VALVES— 
Powers Regulator Co. 
VENTILATING APPARATUS— 
American Moistening Co. 
Carrier Engineering Corporation. 
East Jersey Pipe Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Perkins, B. F., & Son, Inc. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
WARPERS— 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
WARP DRESSING— 
Drake Corporatien. 
SEPARATORS— 
WARP STOP MOTION— 
Draper Corp. 
R. |. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
WARP TYING MACHINERY— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
WASHERS (FIBRE)— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
American Vulcanized Fibre Co. 
WASTE BINS, STEEL— 
Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WASTE RECLAIMING MACHINERY— 
Saco Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
WATER INTAKE SCREENS— 
Link-Belt Company. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Atlantic Dyestuff Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Marston, John P. 
Klipstein, A., & Co. 
Metz, 
Newport Chemica! Works. 
Seydel Chemical Co., The 
Jacques, Wolf & Co. 
WATER WHEELS— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
WELL DRILLING— 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 


WINDERS— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 

WINDOWS 

David Lupton’s Sons, Inc. 

Southern Engineering Co. 


WINDOW FRAMES AND 
STEEL— 


SASH, 


Lupton’s, David, Sons Co. 
WHIZZERS— 

East Jersey Pipe Co. 

Tothurst Machine Works. 
YARNS— 

Florsheim, H. A. 

Gray-Separk Mills. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. | 


Established 1889 


Designing CardStamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTILE FABRICS 


2525 N. Seed St, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING 


WHITINSVILLE 


SPEONUSTS 


Cocker Machine and Foundry Company 


BUILDERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY 
Linking Warpers 


Gastonia, N. C. 


Linkers 


Balling Warpers Ballin 


Section Beam Warpers Long Chain Beamers Short 


. Warp Splitting Machines Warp Dyeing Machines Warp Doublers 
Boiling Out Boxes and Warp Washing 


and Splitters 
Machines 


Warp Coilers 
Dye House Ballers. 


Attachments 
hain Beamers 


— 


TEXTILE BANDING CO., Ine 


Spindle Tape 
Bandings 


Boifield Ave. and Wister St., Germantown, Phila., Pa. 


“The heresy of today is the orthodoxy of tomorrow.”’ 
DYE YOUR YARNS IN THE WOUND FORM 


on machines that pay for themselves in no time. 


ing. Our prices 


Franklin machines are used all over the world. 


As job dyers we color over a million pounds of cotton and of worsted 
Our representative will be glad of an epportunity 


a year. 


Let us serve you. 


are low, delivereies are prompt, and 


to see you and fully explain all details, 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Send us your job dye- 
service the best. 


R: H. BOULIGNY, INC. 


ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 
Electrical Installations of All Kinds 


105 Kinney Bldg CHARLOTTE North Carolina 


Transmission Lines 


SANITATION AND HEALTH! 
We Can Show You How! 


Exclusive Agents in the Carolinas for 
Barrett's Standard Disinfectants 
Carolina Soluble Pineole Disinfectant 


CAROLINA SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Latta Arcade 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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ities ikea —— Grinnell Co., Providence, R. I. Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 Tolhurst Machine Works, Troy, N. Y¥. 


R., Charieston, 8S. C. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


American Moistening Co., Boston, Mass. 

American Textile Banding Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

American Vulcanized Fibre Co., Wilmign- 
ton, Del. 

American Laundry Machinery Co., Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio. 
\rabol Mfg. Co., New York. 
Armature Winding Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


Ashworth Bros., Charlotte, N. 

Atherton Pin Grid Bar Co., Providence, 

Atlanta Brush Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Atlantic Dyestuff Co., 83 Ames Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. 
J. ly. Bussey & Co., Greenville, 


Bahnson Co., Winston- Salem, 

Borne, Scrymser Co., 80 ~ prom St., New 
York. 

Bouligny, R. H., Inc., 105' Kinney Blidg., 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Barber Colman Co., Rockford, 
Baitimore Belting Company, 

burg, 8. C. 
Rosson & Lane. 
Bradshaw-Roberson Cotton 


boro, N: 
Brinton, H., Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ill. 
Spartan- 


Atlantic. Mass. 


Co., Greens- 


Budd Grate Cea. 2011 E. Hagert St., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 
Carrier Fingineeringe New York. 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Cattin & Co., 34h Broadway. New York. 

Champion Chemical Co... Asheville, N. C. 

Mharlotte Leather Belting Co., Charlotte, 
N. C 


Fuse Mfg Chicago. Tl. 
Coker Cotton Co., Hartsville, 8. C. 
t‘tocker Machine & Foundry Co,, Gasto- 


Machine Co.,. Pawtucket, 
Corn Products Refining Co.. New York. 
Caurtney Dana Chicopee. Maas. 
Cyclone Motors Corporation, Greenville, 

8. C. 


Davidson. J. lL. & Co., 2525 N. Second 


St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
liubricating Saddie Co., Bristol, 
Domo, F. J. & Co.; 1216 Broad St., New 
York. 
Draper, &., 506 Trust Bldg., Charlotte, 


Mraner Corporation Honedale Mass 

E. F. Drew & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pronafield’s Sales Agency, 232 Sumner St., 
Boaton. Mase. 

Drake Corporation, Norfolk, Va 

BE. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Wilming- 


ton, Del. 
Mblin & Co., 81 Broad St., New York. 
Paat Jersey Pine (Co. Patterson. N. J 
Fimmons T.oom Harness Co... Lawrence, 
Maas 
BDureka Tron Works. Tincolnton 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Brittain, Conn. 


Florsheim, H. A., 225 Fifth Ave.. New 
York. 
Pranitin Pracees Pravidence RT. 


Franklin Needle Co., Franklin, N. H. 


Grant Leather Corporation, Kingsport, 
enn. 

Gray-Barkley Co., Gastonia. N. C. 

Woolford Wood Ttnk Mfg. Co., 

coln Buld., Philadelhpal, Pa. 

fariana Mre On Sarno Mea 

Gray-Separk Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 

Greenvitle Textile Supply Co.. Greenville. 


710 Lin- 


Kenneth Grigg & pte Lincolnton, N. C., 


Hepworth, John W. & Co., 
Lehigh Ave., and Mascher St., 
Philadelphia. Pa. 
Hunting.ia & Guerry, Greenville, S. C. 


Bourbonnais Co., Hickory, 
Jennings Mfg. Co., Thomasville, N. C. 


A: kT. & "Co., 88 Broad St., New 


Monroe, N. C. 
Monticello, Ga. 
Kaumagraph Co., 


—K— 
209 W. 38th. St., 
or 
Co., 


Keever Starch Greenville, S. C. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine 
panv. Jenkintown. Pa. 

Klipstein & Co., A., New York. ’ 


Lesser-Goldman Cotton Co., 


Johnson & Howie, 
Jordan Mfg. Co., 


New 


Com- 


Charlotte, 


Shuttle Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Link-Belt Company, Nicetown, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

Lineberger Bros., Lincolnton, N. C. 
Lupton, David. Sons, Inc.. Philadelphia, 
Myles Salt Co., 712 Whitney Bldg., New 

leans, La. 
Martin & Co. 116 Broad St., New York. 


McCausland. J. N. & Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
McGuigan, E. lL. & Co., 24 Stone St., New 
York. 
Macrodi Fibre Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Marston Co.. John P., 247 Atlantie Ave., 
Boston, Masr. 
Masury-Young Co., 196 Milk St., 
Mass. 
Mauney Steel Co.. Philadelphia. 
Merrow Machine Coa., Hartford. Conn. 


Boston, 


Metallic Drawing Roll Co., Indian Or- 
chard. Mass. 
Metz & Co., H. A.,-122 Hudson St., New 


Vork. 
a Chemical Laboratories, Dubuque, 


owa. 
Morehead Mfg. Co., Detroit. Mich. 
» € 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. 
North State Creosoting Co., North Charlotte, 
N. C. 
National Ring Traveler Co., Providence, 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., New 
York. 
N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co., 401 Broad- 
way. New York. 
Newport Chemical Works, Passaic, N. J. 
Oliver & Houghton, 69 Pearl St., New 
York. 
Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
B..H. Parker & Co., Gastonia, N. C. 
Paulson, TAnkroum & Co., 52 Leonard St., 
New York. 
Parke-Cramer Co,. Fitehbure. Mass. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ringe Co., Central 
Falls. R. 
Perkins. B. F., & Son., Holyoke, Mass. 
R. ©. Pickens Slasher Hood Co., Spar- 


tanbure, 8. C 


Poland Soap Works, Anniston, Ala. 


Purs-Sanitarv Prinking Fountain Co., 

Favdenville. Maar 

R. I. Warp Stop Equipment Co., Paw- 
tucket, R. I. 

Rice. Dobhv Chain Co... Millburv,. Mass 

Rogers Fibre Co., 121 Beach St., Boston. 
Mess 


Rose Bros., Charlotte, N. C. 


Sixth Ave., New York. onda ge Co., Torrington, Conn, 
Roy & Sons Co., B. S., Worcester, Mass. ripod Paint (io., 6° N. Broad St., At- 
—S— lanta, Ga. 
Sanders, Orr & Co., Charlotte, N. C. —U-- 


baco-Lowell Shops, Chariotte, N. C. 
S K F Industries, Inc., New York. 
Seaboard Railway, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seydel Mfg. Co., Jersey City, N. J. 
Sirrine, J. E., Greenville. S. C. 
Southern Novelty Co., Hartsville, 8S. C. 
southern Railway, Charlotte, 


™nited Chemical Products Corp... York & 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 67 Bddy Bt., 
Providence, R. I. 
Colgate Sts., Jersey City, N. J. 
U. S. Ring Traveler Co., Providence, R. L. 
Universal Winding Co., Boston, Mass. 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Charlotte, men soe 
N.C. Vowel. Ca.. Jos. A., Wilmington, Del. 
Southern Textile Banding Mill, Charlotte, mii 


Stewart Bros. Cotton Co., Charlotte, N. C. Wadsworth. Howland 


& Co., Boston, 
2525 N. Second 8t., 


Ward-Davidson Co., 
Engineering Co., Charlotte, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Spartan- Wolf & Co., Jacques, Passaic, N. Z. 


Spartan Compound Co., 


burg, —— T. B.. Sons Co,, Chambersburg, 


Stafford Co., The, Readville, Mass, Ridley Watts & Co.. New York. 

Winfield Bros., 25 Broad St. "New York. 
andar ectric Co chmon a. Wh 

Sydnor Pump & Well ‘Co Richmond, Va. Machine 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. hiladelphia, Pa. 

Stein, Hall & Co., New Ton G ee oe Ring Co., Whitns 


City. 
Swan 4 Finch Co., 522 Fifth Ave., New whiiman & San, Clarence. New: York. 


Wilkins & Gibson, Greenville, 8. C. 
Williams. Chauncey A., Manchester, N. H. 
Wm. & York Wilson Charlotte, me C 

H. H. Wolfe & Co., Monroe, N. C. 


Tanner & Jones; Charlotte, N. C. 
‘Terrell Machine Co., Chariotte, N, C. 


‘Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C. Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 
Thomes Grate Bar Co., Rirmingham,. Ala. U. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., 67 Eddy 
Threefoot Bros. & Co., Meridian, Miss. Providence, 3 


Fire Without Having A Cleaning Period On | 


For Use with Either Natural, Induced er Forced Draft 
FOR DETAILED INFORMATION WRITE 


THOMAS GRATE B. BAR | COMPANY 


Emmons Loom Harness Company 


The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
Heddles 
LAWRENCE, MASS. 


QUR SPINNING RING 


Start Easiest, Run Smoothest, Wear Longest ! 
PAWTUCKET SPINNING RING CO. 


CENTRAL FALLS, R. I. 


SINGLE OR 
FLANGE 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


12 to 18 West Fourth St., Charlotte, N. C. 
240 River Street, Greenville, S. C. 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIREP 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Kifth 


Southern Textile Exposition 
—TEXTILE HALL 


GREENVILLE, $.C. Oct. 1 


9.25, inclusive 


Will open at ten o'clock, Thursday morning, October 19th, will 
be closed Sunday and re-open Monday. It will end Wednesday 
night, the 25th. 


This exposition is one of the most important events of its kind 
in the world. The South spins and weaves a large portion of 
the earth’s production of cotton. 


Here will be seen textile machinery, devices, appliances and 
supplies. No manufacturer can afford not to be informed of the 
latest inventions, improvements and equipment. The superin- 
tendent, overseer or second hand who misses this show will be 

‘ handicapped in performing his work. Every mill operative who 
can possibly do so, should visit it. 


Numbers of mills consider payment of expenses of principal 
employes to and from the show, a good investment. 


It will require several days to see all the show. One day, how- 
ever, is better than none. 


We invite all who have an interest in the ‘eduaketal develop- 
ment of this country to attend. 


Textile Hall Corporation 


Direct Basie 


Sulphur | ‘Vat 


Chrome Dyes Acid 


Special Shades Matched 


 VELVETEEN 
The Best Boil-off and Finish 


Softeners Oils 


Finishes 


‘Unitep Propucts 


CORPORATION 


Importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 
York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 
Soutnera Office, Chariotte, N. C. 
REPRESENTATIVES: 
R. T. GRANT, Charlotte, N. C. 
Gro. W. WATSON, Hazlehurst, Miss. LINDSAY PADGETT, Shelby, N.C. 
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guess, KNOW 


When buying your Wooden Packing Cases, Don’t Guess as to 
whether they will answer your shipping needs. 


Study the quality of. the material in them. See that they are cut 
to the size that will give the maximum strength and carrying capacity. 
Then you’ll KNOW that they are the proper Wooden Packing Cases 
for your business. 


Hutton’& 
Bourbonnias 
Company's 


Wood 
Packing 


Cases 


are mdae from carefully selected North Carolina Pine, Poplar, Oak 
and Chestnut and are Guaranteed to fill your every Box requirement. 


WE SOLICIT YOUR BUSINESS BASED ON 
THE STUDY OF YOUR SHIPPING NEEDS. 


Hutton & Bourbonnais Co. 


Manufacturers of 
WOOD PACKING CASES 


Hickory Drawer 330 


North Carolina 


Why a Moree 
Silent Chain 


The Morse silent chain is used because of its superior- 
ity based on the design of the exciasive ‘‘rocker-joint’’ 
construction, the very highest grade of material and 
heat treatment, the extreme accuracy in manufactur- 
ing and the engineering assistance in the designing of 
textile drives by engineers trained in this particular 
line and backed by the long standing reputation of 
the MORSE CHAIN COMPANY. | 


DO YOU KNOW about the MORSE Line Shaft Drive, 
The MORSE Spinning Frame Drive? 
Write for Booklets 


Send for INFORMATION Address NEAREST Office 
FACTS will Surprise You 


Morse Chain Co. 


_ Ithaca, N. Y. 


ASSISTANCE FREE 
CHARLOTTE, N. C., 404 Commercial Bank Building 


Cleveland 


Detroit Atlanta 
Chicago Philadelphia Montreal! 
Baitimore Pittsburgh 
Boston t. Louls 
Yerk San Francisco 


“MORSE” is the guarantee always behind our 
Efficiency, Durability and Service 


Visit Booth 611—8th National Exposition of Chemical Exposition 
Grand central Palace, New York—Sept. 11th to 16th 
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The Supreme Pillow Block 
‘The Fafnir Double Ball Bearing Self-Aligning Pillow Block is the simplest, most — ‘i 
rugged and most practical pillow block ever made—it is virtually frictionless. NI 
The two Fafnir Transmission Ball Bearings are installed in a rigid box involving - 
unit construction and no adjustments. The spherical surface on the box and the 
seat in the pillow block provide unlimited align- 
ment which is entirely independent of the ball Ny 
bearings. This pillow block will earry the heav- bs 
iest loads under any and all conditions—it is 
the Supreme Pillow Block. J 
Our new Industrial Bearings Catalogue, de- . 


scribing The Red Dragon Line, is just off the 


press. 
THE FAFNIR BEARING COMPANY 

Conrad Patent Licensee 

NEW BRITAIN, CONN, = 
Southern Representative, O. R. S. Pool, 
P. O. Box 1375 

Greenville, S. C. 
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